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a MEMOIR OF. 
GEN. JOHN GLOVER, 


OF MARBLEHEAD. 


BY WILLIAM P. UPHAM. 


(A Report read at a Meeting of the Essex Institute, March 
9th, upon a donation to the Library of certain 
books formerly belonging to Gen’l Glover.) 

These books were recently presented to the 
Essex Institute by Hon. Robert Hooper* of 
Boston, with the exception of one volume, be- 
longing however to the same series, presented 
by Wm. R. L. Ward, Esq.f of New York. 
They form a most valuable donation, consisting 
of seven manuscript volumes. One contains 
copies of letters written by Gen. Glover 
while in the Revolutionary service, herein re- 
ferred to as the Letter Book. The other six 
are the Orderly Books, kept in the 21st Provin- 
_ cial Regiment, afterwards the 14th Continental 
Regiment. This Regiment was commanded by 
Col. John Glover from the commencement of 
the Revolution until the 21st of February 1777, 
when he was made Brigadier General. From 


* A grandson of Gen. Glover. 


+t A great-grandson of Jonathan Glover, who 
was a brother of Gen. Glover. 


(9) 
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that time until the close of the war, it constitu- 
|ted part of Gen. Glover's Brigade. 

In the Orderly Books, above mentioned, are 
| preserved the General Orders issued each day 
from Head Quarters at the place where this 
Regiment was stationed, during the following 
periods of the Revolution : 


Volume No. 1, beginning June 29th, 1775, 
Head Quarters at Cambridge, and ending Sept. 
14th, 1775. 

No. 2, beginning Sept. 15th, 1775, and 
ending Jan. 5th, 1776. 

No. 3, beginning Jan. 6th, 1776, and end- 
ing July 26th, 1776, Head Quarters at New 
York. 

No. 4, beginning Oct. 19th, 1776, Head 
Quarters at Mile Square, N. Y., and ending 
Oct. 14th, 1778, Head Quarters at Provi- 
dence, R. I. A gap occurs in this Number 
from Nov. 24th, 1776, Head Quarters at 
North Castle, New York, to June 28th, 1778, 
Head Quarters at Fort Arnold, N. Y. 

No. 5, beginning March 6th, 1779, Head 
Quarters at Providence, R.I., and ending 
July 28, 1779, Head Quarters at Ridgfield, 


Conn. 
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No. 6, beginning Aug. 3d, 1781, Head 
Quarters at Phillipsburg, N. Y., and ending 
Nov. 26th, 1781, Head Quarters at the High- 
lands, N. Y. 

Orderly Books of the Revolution are very 
rare, and it is doubtful whether there exists 
another series so complete and well preserved 
as this. For, though all Aides de Camp 
and Majors of Brigades were ordered ‘‘to 
keep regularly entered in a Book all the Gen- 
eral Orders of the Army, as well as those of 
the Brigade they belong to,’’* still such Books 
were considered of no value, except for a tem- 
porary purpose, and the constantly shifting 
movements of the different portions of the Ar- 
my, the frequent and sudden marches, the loss 
of baggage, and especially the careless irreg- 
ularities of Camp life, caused them to be poor- 
ly kept, and soon lost. 

For the student of American History, noth- 
ing could afford so interesting, and at the 
same time so reliable, a source of information ; 
and the reader viewing, as if actually present, 
the very scenes as they transpired from day 
to day in that long and doubtful contest which 
finally established our Independence, will gain 
a higher appreciation of the wisdom, patience 
and benevolence of Washington, and the brav- 
ery and fidelity of his officers and of his army. 

As no biography has ever been written of 
Gen. Glover, to whom these manuscripts be- 
longed, and with whose career they are so 
intimately connected, the following article may 
serve as an accompaniment and illustration of 
the books themselves, and at the same time do 
some justice to the memory of that distin- 
guished patriot, ‘‘ active, modest and indus- 
trious, the friend of Washington, the trustiest 
friend of freedom, the hero of Trenton.’’t 





* See Orderly Book, No. 1, July 20, 1775. _ 
+ Address of Geo. B. Loring before the Colum- 
bian Society in Marblehead, Jan. 8, 1856. page 5. 





General John Glover was born in Salem 
Mass., Nov. 5, 1732, and was baptised in the 
First Church in Salem, Nov. 26. He died 
in Marblehead, Jan. 30, 1797. His father, 
Jonathan, Jr., was born in Salem, Dec. 14, 
1702, and married Tabitha Bacon of Salem, 
Feb. 23, 1727. Jonathan, Sr., father of the 
preceding, was born in Salem, April, 1677, 
and was the son of John Glover, who was 
married in Salem in 1660, probably 
the son of Charles Glover, who came from 
England to this country in 1630, and joined 
the First Church in Salem, as a member in 
full communion, June 10, 1640.* 

Gen. John Glover and his three broth- 
ers, Jonathan, Samuel and Daniel removed 
from Salem to Marblehead when young, and 
became engaged in various branches of trade : 
Jonathan was a hatter, Samuel a goldsmith, 
Daniel a blockmaker, and John a shoemaker. 
In 1754, Oct. 30, John married Hannah Gale 
of Marblehead. 

He soon after entered into the fishing busi- 
ness, and was prosperously engaged in that 
and other mercantile pursuits until the outbreak 
of the Revolution. His brother Samuel was 
a Captain through the French War, in Joseph 
Williams’ Regiment, during the year 1757, 
and in Jonathan Bagley’s Regiment, from 
1758 until the end of the War. 

John and his brother Jonathan appear by 
the Marblehead Records to have held for 
many years offices of honor and trust in the 
Town Government, and were connected with 
many enterprises for the benefit of the inhab- 
itants. In 1773, when the prevalence of the 
Small Pox excited such apprehension among 
the people of this vicinity, they were the prin- 
cipal movers in building the Hospital for the 
purpose of inoculation on Cat Island, now Low- 





* Fora Genealogical table of the family, see the 
appendix. 
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ell Island, in Salem Harbor. For this purpose 
leave was granted by vote of the town of Sa- 
lem, Aug. 16, 1773,* and they, with others, 
erected the Hospital, and carried it on at their 
own expense for more than a year successful- 
ly.t 

There was a large party, however, who did 
not believe in the efficacy of inoculation, and 
so fierce was the opposition on the part of 
some of the people, that they threatened to 
mob the proprietors of the Hospital. But 
Jonathan Glover, with an energy appropriate 
to the place and the occasion, having station- 
ed a loaded cannon in the hall of his house, 
opened his doors, and declared his readiness 
to receive the rioters. This prompt action 
seems to have prevented any actual violence, 
but the controversy continued to cause great 
excitement in the neighborhood, and only 
ended, when, in the spring of 1775, the far 
more important question of Liberty engrossed 
the attention of all. 

Marblehead made early preparations for the 
great struggle which her citizens wisely judged 
to be inevitable.t 

Before the year 1775, a full Militia Regi- 
ment, of a thousand men, had been maintained 
by this town, then in point of wealth and im- 





* Felt’s Annals, Ist Edition, page 484. M’d 
Town Records. 


tA very interesting account of this Hospital, 
and of the “Small Pox War” which it occasioned 
in 1774, may be found in the Marblehead Mirror of 
March 21st, 1863, written by J. H. Orne, of Mar- 
blehead. The proprietors of the Hospital were 
Elbridge Gerry, John Glover, Azor Orne and Jon- 
athan Glover. Foran account of the building of a 
similar Hospital, in the southeast part of the great 
pastures in Salem, see a Memoir of Dr. Edward 
A. Holyoke, Boston, 1829, Appendix I. 


t See Gordon’s History of American War i, 422. 
M. Town Records. 





portance, the second in the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts. 

This Regiment was redrganized, men and 
officers being enlisted for the Continental ser- 
vice. The ten companies were very soon com- 
pleted, and the men, thoroughly equipped and 
disiplined, ready to turn out for duty on any 
emergency. John Glover was chosen Col- 
onel. On the 26th of February, 1775, 
when Col. Leslie made his famous descent up- 
on the quiet ‘‘ City of Peace,” had he not 
prudently avoided a collision in the affair at 
North Bridge, the brave men of the Marble- 
head Regiment, who had instantly collected 
upon the alarm being given, and were all ready 
drawn up on the line of his retreat from Sa- 
lem, would have given him a similar reception 
to that which met Col. Smith and Lord Perey 
on the 19th of April, when retreating from 
Lexington.* 

John Glover had for many years been in 
the military service, and had held the follow- 
ing commissions, the originals of which are 
still in the possession of his descendants, first, 
as ‘* Ensign in the third military foot Compa- 
ny in the Town of Marblehead, under the 
Command of Richard Reed Esq., in the fifth 
Regiment of Militia in the County of Essex, 
whereof Jacob Fowle Esq. is Colonel,’ dated 
March 12th, 1759, and signed by Thomas 
Pownall, Governor, and Andrew Oliver, See- 
retary ; second, as ‘‘ Captain Lieut’t in the 
military Company of Foot in Marblehead, 
under the Command of Azor Orne Esq. in 
the Regiment of Militia in the County of Es- 
sex, whereof Jacob Fowle Esq. is Colonel,’ 
dated Feb. 12th, 1762, and signed by Fran- 
cis Bernard, Governor, and John Cotton, 

* See 4th of July Oration at Salem, 1842, C. W. 
Upham ; also an account of Leslie’s Retreat by C. 
M. Endicott. 
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ani Sete third, 2 as “Captain of a mili- 
tary Company of Foot in the Town of Mar- 
blehead, in the Regiment of Militia in the 
County of Essex, whereof John Gallison 
Esq. is Colonel,’’ dated February 8th, 1773, 
and signed by Thomas Hutchinson, Gover- 
nor, and John Cotton, Dep. Secretary. 

Col. Glover abandoned his extensive 
business, and devoted himself with his 
whole energy to the patriot cause. His 
money was given to aid the enlistment of 
men, and the purchase of supplies for the 
Continental army; and his vessels were 
turned into privateers. Associated with him, 
were such men as Col. Azor Orne* and El- 
bridge Gerry, with whom he was intimately 
connected, both in town and state affairs. While 
in the army he maintained a constant corres- 
pondence with them, as influential members 
of the State Government, in regard to the con- 
duet of the War, and the fowarding of men 
and supplies.t 

It is sufficient evidence of the high opinion 
which Glover's fellow townsmen had of his a- 
bility, that they should at once select him as 
the best fitted to command a Regiment com- 
posed of nearly all the able-bodied men of the 
town; and the sequel justified the selection, 
for this Regiment, and the 14th Continental, 
which was formed from it, at the new enlist- 
ment of Jan. 1, 1776, became under the care- 
fal and constant training of Glover, the best 
equipped, best disciplined, and most reliable 
Corps in the Army. 

Frequently called upon in those sudden and 
critical emergencies, which put to the severest 
test the soldier’s courage and endurance, its 
brave men elicited the applause and admira- 
tion of all, by their werves sade readiness, 


* Marblehead Register, April 17, 1839. 
t See Letter Book. 





skill - ‘intrepidity ; : sanniite in most of the 
important battles of the War from its com- 
mencement to its close, in many instances as- 
signed the post of honor when extraordinary 
difficulty or peril surrounded the Army, and 
ever prepared and willing for service, either 
on the land or on the water, this Regiment 
established that world-wide reputation, which 
Marblehead has, from that time to the present, 
so nobly sustained. 

The sacrifices which Marblehead made for 
the cause of the Revolution, are shown by the 
following facts. In 1772, the tonnage of 
Marblehead was upwards of twelve thousand, 
and the number of polls twelve hundred 
and three; in 1780, the polls were but five 
hundred and forty four, and the tonnage at 
the peace, was only fifteen hundred and nine ; 
nearly every able-bodied citizen was abroad 
engaged in the public service, either ‘* upon 
land or water,”’ and at the close of the contest, 
there were within the borders of this single 
town, four hundred and forty-eight widows, 
and nine hundred and sixty-six fatherless chil- 
dren. No other town in the United States of 
the same population and property, lost so large 
a proportion of both, probably, as Marble- 
head.* 

The following taken from the Marblehead 
Register of April 17, 1830, gives a brief ac- 
count of some interesting events in the early 
history of the Revolution. 

‘**MarsieneaD Reminiscences 
1773, Dec. 16th. Tea destroyed in Bos- 


ton. 
1774, March 25th. Boston Port Bill 
ssed, only Coasters allowed to enter after 
ava searched at Marblehead and an officer 
put on board to proceed to Boston; many 
strangers in town, and great buzz among the 
people. 





* Report on the American Fisheries, by Loren. 
zo Sabine 1853, page 202. 
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July 5th. Governor Gage in town, and | 
dines with Mr. Robert Hooper. 
Angust Ist. Town sent eleven carts laden | 


| 
| 


with Jamaica fish and a cask of oil to Boston, | 


as a present to the inhabitants of that town. 


Sept. 30th. The British soldiers stationed 


on Marblehead Neck. The soldier, 
wounded Capt. Merritt, was there punished ; 
five hundred lashes. A Town Meeting was 


previously held on the subject, which was re- | ™Y 


ferred to the military. 
Oct. 6th. Great fire in Salem; our peo- 
go over with the Union Engine, Edward 
oman, Captain. The town of Salem after- 
wards credits the town of Marblehead for 
saving their town, or a great part of it. 
Thanks were given to Capt. Homan for his 


exertions: it is said that boards were held be- 
fore his face at the time. 


Oct. 8th. Sloop arrived from Boston, so- 
liciting further donations. 


| 


who 


April 20th. Capt. Bishop sent a message 
on shore: Town Meeting on the subject ; many 
people moving out of town. 

May 3rd. Brig Nancy sailed for Europe. 

‘** 21st. Mr. Whitwell preached to Ar- 
| tillery Company at Old Meeting House. Text 
Chron. 28, 15. 

May 22nd. Drums and fifes go about 
|town; fishermen enlisting for Continental Ar- 
May 25th. Generals Howe, Burgoyne, 
}and Clinton arrive at Boston. 

May 26th. Lively ordered to Boston. 
‘* 28th. Preaching at church. Text 


| Jer. 9, 24. 
} 


May 30th. Alarm; soldiers said to be 
landing at the ferry; Glover with the Regi- 
'ment turn out; himself with a short jacket on ; 
jalarm false. 

May 31st. The Lively sailed for Boston ; 
the Merlin, Sloop of war takes her place. 

June 6th, Arrived a schooner from W. 


1775, Feb. 9th. His Majesty's ship Live- | Tadies; Glover's; he went off to meet her ; 


ly, 20 guns, Capt. Bishop, arrived and an- 


chored opposite the Fort, Capt. and officers, | 


few days after, dine on shore. 

Feb. 26th. 
port with 246 troops, which were landed while 
the people were gone to meeting in the after-| 
noon on Homan’s Beach, and there loaded 
their guns and marched out of town. Some 
of the soldiers carried coils of rope. It after- 
wards appeared, that when they arrived at the 
North Bridge in Salem, the people took up 
the bridge to hinder them from going further 
that way. A compromise, afterwards took 
place, between the commander, and the 
people; the bridge was let down and he| 
was allowed to march yards, which | 
he did, and so returned to Marblehead after 
dark and went on board the Transport again. 
As they returned through the town, they 
passed the Marblehead Regiment, all hands to 
quarters. 

March 14th. Capt. Bishop again dined 
on shore He is said to be a good kind of 


man. 


| 


} 


the Merlin sent his barge, to order her to the 
ship, Glover refused, and so run her into Ger- 
| ry’s wharf; much people collected to see the 


Came into the harbour a trans- | fray. 


| June 11th. Sailed Schooner Charlotte Ste- 
phens W. Indies. 

June 15th. Town send a Committee of 
three on board the Merlin. 

June 17th. Battle of Bunker Hill. 

21st. A general muster in town; 
orders came for the Regiment to march. 

June 22nd. The Regiment march for 
Cambridge. 

August Ist. The Merlin stops the fishing 
boats as they pass. 

Angust 24th. Company of Volunteers ar- 
rive from Cambridge for privateering. They 
are to go on board Col. Glover’s sehr. 

Sept. 11. John Grush in schr., sailed for 
W. Indies. 

Sept. 21. All hands repairing Fort, Sun- 
days not excepted. 

Sept. 27. A schooner from New Provi- 
dence in ; in the evening they went off and 





April 19th. British troops march out of 
Boston. Paul Revere previously left the town 
and spread the news. Battle at Lexington. 


took her and carried her round to ferry. 
1776, Jan. 7. Trees on Cat Island cut 
down last night, suppose by the Merlin. 
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June 1. The representatives from Salem 
were not received at the General Court be- 
cause they were chosen by kernels of corn 
and pease.” 

It will be seen by the above, that the Mar- 
blehead Regiment was transferred from the 
Militia to the Provincial or Continental ser- 
vice about the 22d of May, 1775. On the 
21st of June, they were ordered to march. 
On the 22d they marched to Cambridge, and 
reported for duty to Gen’l Ward, then in 
command of the gathering forces. 

The drumsticks which were used to beat 
the drum on the day when the Regiment 
marched from Marblehead to Cambridge, 
have been preserved in Marblehead as an 
honored memento of the occasion, and were 
lately presented to the Essex Institute. 

The following isa list of the officers of 
this Regiment : 

Colonel,— John Glover. 

Lieutenant Colonel,— John Gerry. 

Major,— Gabriel Johonnot. 

Adjutant,— William Gibbs. 

Captains,— Wm. R. Lee, Wm. Courtis, 
Wm. Bacon, Thomas Grant, Joel Smith, 
Nicholson Broughton, Wm. Blackler, John 
Merritt, John Selman, Francis Symonds. 

Lieutenants,—Jobn Glover, Robert Har- 
ris, Wm. Mills, Wm. Bubier, John Bray, 
John Stacey, Nathaniel Clark, Joshua Pren- 
tice, Isaac Collyer, Wm. Russell. 

Ensigns,— Edward Archbold, Thomas 
Courtis, Seward Lee, Ebenezer Graves, Joshua 
Orne, J. Devereaux, Jr., Nathaniel Pearce, 
Robert Nimblett, Edward Holman, George 
Ligngrass. 

These, except Capt. Wm. R. Lee and 
his Lieutenant, John Glover, and Ensign Ed- 
ward Archbold, were all commissioned by the 
Provincial Congress June 23d, 1775. (See 
Am. Arch. 4th Series, Vol. IIT, 828.)* Lee 


* John Glover received also a commission, which 
is still in the possession of his descendants, from 





soon after became Major, and finally was Col- 
onel. He was distinguished throughout the 
war for bravery and ability as an officer, and 
was honored by Washington with the ap- 
pointment to the office of Adjutant General, 
but declined it in favor of Col. Pickering. 
(Sparks’ Writings of Washington, Vol. IV, 
872, 483; Vol. V, 158.) Col. Lee was af- 
terwards, from 1802 to 1825, Collector at the 
Port of Salem. 

John Glover was the eldest son of the Col- 
onel, and was subsequently a Captain in the 
14th Regiment. Archbold also became Ad- 
jutant in the same Regiment. 

The uniform of the Regiment consisted of 
a blue round jacket~and trowsers trimmed 
with leather buttons. (Lossing Am. Rev., 
Vol. 2nd, 606.) It received the name of 
the 21st Regiment, but was afrerwards also 
known as the ‘‘ Marine Regiment.’’ While 
at Cambridge it had an important share in that 
series of operations which finally resulted in 
the evacuation of Boston by the ‘‘ ministerial 
army,’’ and its officers were often honored 
with those temporary appointments which in 
a new army require so much skill and expe- 
rience. (See Ord. Book, No. 1.) 

On the 4th of Oct., 1775, Col. Glover 
with Stephen Moylan, (one of Washington’s 
Aids and Muster Master General) at the re- 
quest of Washington, took charge of the 
equipment and manning of the armed vessels 
and cruisers which did such invaluable service 
in the early part of the war. He and his 
Regiment were stationed at Beverly, for this 
purpose, from the latter part of the year 1775, 
until July 20th, 1776, when they left that 
place for New York. 


the Continental Congress, dated July Ist, 1775 
signed by John Hancock, President, and Charles 
Thomson, Secretary. 
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While at Beverly, two Captains of the | St. John’s Island, would tend to interrupt the 
Regiment, John Selman and Nicholas Brough-| friendship which then existed between that 
ton, (afterwards a son-in-law of Col. Glov-| people and the Colonies. 
er,) undertook the first naval expedition of| [t was under the agency of Col. Glover 
the Revolution ; Broughton, as Commodore, | that Capt. John Manly’s vessel was fitted out, 
commanding the Schooner Lynch, 6 guns, and | and the crew was obtained from his Regiment. 
Selman the Franklin, 4 guns, (the same after- Manly, who was a native of Marblehead, re- 
wards commanded by Capt. Mugford,) each | ceived a naval commission from Washington, 
taking his company for the crew. | October, 1775. His first command was the 

An interesting account of this expedition, | schooner Lee ; he was subsequently in com- 
written by Capt. Selman himself, may be| mand of the frigates, Hancock and Hague. 
found in the Salem Gazette of July 22nd, He died in Boston, in 1793, and was buried 





1856. They sailed from Beverly Oct. 21st, 
1775, their main object being to intercept | 
and capture the British transports and ves- | 
sels. Being detained, however, a long time, 
by adverse winds and weather, and hearing 
that men were being recruited for the British 
army at Quebec, on the Island of St. John’s, 
(now Prince Edward’s Island,) they landed 
at that place, and, with their crews, captured 
the Fort on the Island, and also took prisoners 
and brought off ‘Gov. Colbeck and Judge 
Wright,”’ who, as they were informed, ‘‘ were 
the official persons swearing these men in be- 





half of George 3d. for Quebec,’’ the inten- 
tion being. ‘‘ to break up this recruiting busi- 
ness,” and ‘‘do essential service to Mont- | 
gomery, who was then attacking Quebec.”’ 

Having returned to Beverly, with their prison- 
ers and other captures, they repaired at once 
to Cambridge, to report to Gen. Washington 
their success, but were surprised to find him 
displeased with the result of the voyage. The | 
General Orders of Nov. 5, 1775, (Ord. Book 
No. 2.,) give an explanation of this cool re- 
ception. Washington, at that time, consid- 
ered it of the greatest importance to concili- 
ate the people of the Northern Provinces ; 
and he might well fear, that the vigorous and 
somewhat rough manner in which Selman 
and Broughton had treated the dignitaries of 





with distinction. 


Capt. Samuel Tucker, another celebrated 
Privateersman of Marblehead, sailed under the 
same auspices. He is said to have captured 
more British guns and British seamen than 
Paul Jones, or any other Captain in the ser- 
vice of the thirteen states. Captain Tucker 
took John Adams to Europe in 1779. On the 
passage, he fellin with an enemy. It was 
agreed to fight her, and also that Mr. Adams 
should retire below; but Tucker soon observed 
him, with a gun, fighting as a common ma- 
rine, and in tones of authority ordered him to 
leave the deck; Mr. Adams, however, con- 
tinued at his post, when, at last, Tucker seized 
him, and forced him away, exclaiming as he 
did so, ‘‘ I am commanded by the Continental 
Congress to carry you in safety to Europe, 
and I will doit.” He removed after the Rev- 
olution to Bristol, Maine, where he died in 
1803.* 

The gallant Capt. James Mugford also, 
whose capture of the Brig Hope, with her car- 
go of fifteen hundred barrels of powder, 
besides other munitions of war, in Boston Har- 
ber on the 17th of May, 1776,was of such in- 
estimable value to the Colonies, had been a 





zo Sabine, page 201. 
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Captain in this Regiment, and his crew of 
20 men were volunteers from it at Beverly. 
This capture was at the time considered by 
Washington as of the greatest importance, 
supplying the army as it did with the much 
needed article of powder at a time, when the 
whole stock on hand did not amount to more 
than nine rounds per man, and our lines, if 
attacked, could have made no resistance. 
Capt. Mugford, with others in Marblehead, 
had been, the previous year, impressed into 
the British service by a press-gang, which 
came ashore from the Frigate Lively, then ly- 
ing in Marblehead harbor, opposite ‘* Skin- 
ner’s Head”’ on the Neck side. The Frig- 
ate had thrown out ballast here, and the place 
is still called ‘‘the Ballast.”” Mugford’s wife, 
as soon as she heard of the capture of her hus- 
band, went on board the frigate, and demand- 


ed his release, stating that they had but just 
been married, and she depended upon him for 
her support. The Captain promised to re- 
lease him, and did so. 

When taken, Mugford had been sent on 
board a sloop of War, which lay off the Har- 


bor. While there, he heard the sailors talk- 
ing about the ‘‘ powder ship,”’ which they 
were expecting from England. It was this 
knowledge, which made him so eager to under- 
take his enterprise. He applied for, and ob- 
tained from Gen. Ward, then at Philadelphia, 
a commission, with power to capture the ex- 
pected vessel, and under that commission he 
sailed. The haste with which he proceeded 
occasioned some irregularities, which perhaps 
was the cause why the prize money failed to 
be properly and justly paid. 

Mugford’s naval victory on the 19th of 
May, 1776, though fatal to himself, places 
him first on the List of Naval Heroes and 
Martyrs of the Revolution. At his funeral, 








which was conducted with great ceremony 
and distinction, the ‘‘ Marine Regiment’’ per- 
formed the Military honors. 

To show the activity and zeal with which 
the privateering business was conducted at 
that time, it is stated, that in a single season 
there were despatched from Salem and Bey- 
erly fifty-two privateers, chiefly owned in Sa- 
lem and Beverly, which mounted about seven 
hundred and fifty guns, and carried crews of 
nearly four thousand men. From May 1776, 
to February 1778, the American Privateers, 
one hundred and seventy-three in number, 
made prize of seven hundred and thirty-three 
British vessels, which with their cargoes were 
worth more than twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars, after deducting the value of the proper- 
ty retaken and restored.* 

The following documents show the manner 
in which Glover was connected with this bus- 
iness : 

INSTRUCTIONS TO COLONEL GLOVER AND 
MR. MOYLAN. 
Camp at CamBripeg, } 
Oct. 4, 1775. 5 

His Excellency, having resolved to equip 
two armed vessels, has empowered you to ne- 
gotiate this business, in which the following 
directions are to be observed : 


Ist. That the vessels be approved sailers, 
and as well found as possible. 

2d. That you have an appraisement made 
of them, by indifferent po 

3d. That you agree, at as reasonable a 
rate as you can, for the hire of the vessels, 
and, if possible, procure the cannon and swiv- 
els on loan, and if not, purchase them at the 
cheapest rate per month. 

4th. Ifyou cannot equip them suitably 
at Salem or Marblehead, one of you proceed 
to Newburyport, where there are several ves- 
sels, and sundry cannon provided, suitable 
for this purpose. 

5th. You are, assoon as possible, to send 





* American Fisheries, Sabine 200. 
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down proper directions for the making of the 
cartridges, and providing ammunition, and a 
list of what will . wanted. 

6th. You are to nominate some suitable 
person at Cape Ann, Marblehead, and such 
other place, where any prizes may be sent, as 
an agent to take care of such prizes, instruct- 
ing him to give as early information as possi- 
ble of all captures, and the list of cargoes, as 
far as he can do it from papers. These per- 
sons when nominated by you, to receive in- 
structions from Head Quarters. You are also 
to settle with them the terms; and let them be 
persons of approved good character, and known 
substance. All agreements &c. to be put in 
writing. 

7th. All contracts entered into by you 
jointly, when together, or separately in case 
one should go to Newbury, the General will 
ratify and confirm. 


8th. As soon as either of the vessels is 
in such forwardness, as to be ready to sail in 
afew days, you areto send notice to Head 


Quarters, that the officers and men may march 
down. 


I am Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


COLONEL JOSEPH REED TO THE COMMITTEES 
OF SALEM AND GLOUCESTER. 


Camp at CAMBRIDGE, 
October 4, 1775. 

Iam directed by his Excel- 
lency General Washington, to inform you, 
that he has referred the disposition of the 
cargo of the vessel lately taken within your 
District, to the General Court of this Colo- 
ny, to whom he has also recommended the 
brave captors for a suitable compensation. 
He now proposes to equip the vessels as 
ships of war, and immediately to send them 
on acruise ; or, if these vessels are not fit for 
the service, te exchange them for others, for 
which purpose he has despatched Colonel 
Glover; and as it will not only be a protec- 
tion for the coast, but probably greatly dis- 


(10) 


Gentlemen: 


VOL. V. 





tress the. enemy, his Excellency requests 
your kind assistance to Colonel Glover in 
managing this business. 
1 am, by his Excellency’s orders, 
most respectfully, Gentlemen, 
your obedient and humble servant, 
J. REED. 


COLONEL JOSEPH REED TO COLONEL JOHN 
GLOVER. 


Heap Quarters, CAMBRIDGE, 
October 4, 1775. 

The vote of the General Court is at 
length received, but in such terms, and in 
such a manner, that his Excellency, the Gen- 
eral, does not choose to meddle with either of 
the vessels. You will, therefore, on receipt 
of this, take two other vessels, the most suit- 
able for our purpose, upon the best terms you 
can. Let them be prime sailers, put them 
into the best order, and lose no time. A 
great number of transports are hourly expect- 
ed at Boston, from England and elsewhere. 
If you cannot equip them with guns suitable 
from Salem, by going to Newburyport you 
may find not only a suitable vessel, but have 
your choice of guns for the purpose, As 
you may have more men upon your hands, 
than you will be able to manage, Mr. Moy- 
lan, the Muster-Master General, is associated 
with you in this business; and whatever en- 
gagements are entered into by you and Mr. 
Moylan, when you may happen to be togeth- 
er, or by either, in case one goes to Newbury, 
the General will fully ratify and confirm. 

I am, Sir, 

your most obedient servant, 


J. REED. 
To Colonel Joun Grover, Marblehead. 


Sir: 


8. MOYLAN AND J. GLOVER TO GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. 
Satem, Monday, Oct. 9, 1775. 
Sir: 
We were too sanguine in our expecta- 
tions on Saturday, which occasioned Mr. Moy- 
lan to tell Mr. Reed, that one of the schoon- 
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ers would be ready for the sea, on Thursday 
next. It is difficult to procure carpenters, to 
put them in the necessary order. We there- 
fore think it will be Saturday, before the first 
will be ready to sail; on that day, we would 
recommend to your Excellency to order the 
Captain and his company to set off; on the 
Wednesday ensuing, we have no doubt but 
that the other vessel will be properly fitted. 

Col. Glover has given the strongest proofs 
of his good opinion of the schooner, command- 
ed by Captain Broughton: he has ventured 
his brother and his favorite son on board of 
her. However, lest any blame may lie with 
him, if any misfortune should happen, (which 
God avert,) he will be pleased to have the 
Captain and his company removed to a ves- 
sel of better fame for sailing ° ° ° 


COL. JOSEPH REED TO CAPT. NICHOLSON 
BROUGHTON. 
Heap Quarters, Oct. 12, 1775. 
Sir: 

You are to recruit your present crew 
to seventy men, including officers, but not 
out of the companies stationed at Marblehead 
for the security of the coast, without the con- 
sent of the committee. You will have fur- 
ther instructions in afew days. In the mean 
time you are to follow the orders of your 
Colonel. 

I am, Sir, 

your very humble servant, 
J. REED. 


(The same to Capt. Selman.) 


JOHN GLOVER TO GEN. WASHINGTON. 
Marsieneap, Oct. 15, 1775. 
Sir: 

This will acquaint you, the two ves- 
sels, that the Captains Broughton and Sel- 
man are to command, are ready to take the 
troops on board. The forms for the cannon 
and swivel cartridges I have sent to Col. 
Burbank. Would it not be best that every 
man be furnished with a spear, or cutlass, 
and a pair of pistols, if to be had? Our 
guns are very unhandy in boarding. I have 





procured provisions for two vessels, saving 
four thousand weight of bread, which can- 
not be had here, but at the extravagant price 
of thirty-two shillings per hundred weight. 
Capt. Selman has his complement of men, to 
ten, which, with your Excellency’s leave, he 
will take out of the regiment. Capt. Brought- 
on is very unwell, but hope it is nothing 
more then a bad cold, which he took at the 
time of his running his vessel onshore. He 
has not been able to recruit a single man 
here; apprehend he may get his complement 
out of the Regiment with your Excellency’s 
leave. This morning, six o'clock, saw a ship 
coming out of Boston; steered her course di- 
rectly for Marblehead, which alarmed the in- 
habitants very much. She came almost to 
the harbour’s mouth, tacked ship, and stood 
off where she now is about one or two leagues 
distant. I communicated to my son your Ex- 
cellency’s intention (as handed to me by Col. 
Reed) of giving him the command of one of 
the vessels, which he seems much pleased 
with ; hope his conduct will meet your Ex- 
cellency’s approbation; he therefore waits for 
directions. 
I am your Excellency’s 
most obedient servant, 
JOHN GLOVER. 

To his Excellency, Gen. Wasutneton. 


ROBERT H. HARRISON TO WILLIAM PALFREY 
AND COL. JOHN GLOVER OF MARBLEHEAD. 


Campriper, December 4, 1775. 
Sir: 

[am commanded. by his Excellency 
to inform you that he received your favours 
of the lst. and 3d. instant, and that your ac- 
tivity and conduct merit his approbation. 
He is much obliged to the people, who have 
afforded their assistance in securing this val- 
uable prize, and for the alertness they have 
discovered, and zeal for the service of their 
country. You will be pleased to spare the 
Committee a few of the cannon shot, taking 
a receipt for the same, and mentioning the 
cost, that they may be repaid when they get 
theirs. As to the cannon, his Excellency is 
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exceedingly sorry that the want of them here | 2ndCompany. Captain, Thos. Grant Esq.— 
is so great that he cannot spare them, or he | First Lieut., William Bubier — Second Lieut. 


willingly would. 
that the ship Concord and cargo should be 


a prize, as the enemy every day are seizing | 


our vesselg; but, conceiving himself not au- 
thorized to judge a vessel coming from Brit- 
ain here, with goods for a company or house 
in Boston, he thinks it expedient to send to 
Congress for their determination, for which 
purpose an express will go to-morrow morning 
with such letters and papers as may be nec- 
essary for them to determine upon. 

If this vessel can be run up into some se- 
cure place, where the enemy cannot get her 


again, the goods may, and should be kept on | 


board. under a proper guard, to prevent em- 
bezzlement. But if this cannot be done. and 
there will be danger of the enemy’s recover- 
ing the ship and cargo, the goods must be 
landed. ‘The bill of lading is sent for that 
purpose, which will do as well as the invoice. 
There are several small parcels on board, for 
which there are no invoices. 
I am, X&e., 


R. H. HARRISON, 


P. S. The Committee may keep the two | 
four-pounders you spared them till called for. | 


Take their receipt.° 


On the Ist of January, 1776, most of the | 


men of the 21st or Marine Regiment re-en- 
listed for the war and formed the 14th Con- 


the Army taking effect from that date. Col. 
Glover was commissioned Colonel of the New 
Regiment. 


The following list of the Company Officers | 


His Excellency thinks | 


| Eben’r Graves — Ensign, John Allen. 

| 3dCompany. Captain, John Glover Ksq.— 
First Lieut., Joshua Orne—Second Lieut., 
Marston Watson— Ensign, William Hawks. 


4th Company. Captain, Nathaniel Bond 
Esq — First Lieut., Theophilus Munson — 
Second Lieut., Seward Lee — Ensign, Jere- 
miah Reed. 


5th Company. Captain, Joseph Swasey 
Esq. —First Lieut., Robert Williams — Sec- 
ond Lieut., Thomas Fosdick — Ensign, Rob’t 
Wormsted. 


6th Company. Captain, Joseph Lee Esq.— 
First Lieut., Nath’] Clark — Second Lieut., 
| Joseph Stacey — Ensign, Samuel Gatchel. 
7th Company. Captain, Moses Brown 
Esq. — First Lieut., William Graves — Sec- 
|ond Lieut., John Wallis— Ensign, John 
| Clarke. 

8th Company. Captain, Gilbert Warner 
Speakman Esq. — First Lieut., Robert Nim- 
| blitt — Second Lieut., William Jones — En- 
sign, John Brown. 


| On the 20th of July, 1776, Glover marched 


ith hi iment fi Beverly to N 
tinental Regiment, the new arrangement of |" is Regiment from Beverly ew 


York. Having arrived there on the 9th of 
| August, they were ordered to join General 
|Sullivan’s Brigade. (Gen. Orders. Am. 
| Archives, 5th Series, Vol. 1, 514 & 913.) 
On the 16th of August, Capt. Fosdick, 


of the 14th Regiment, is taken from Glover's | with Capt. ‘Thomas, took command of two 


Letter Book. 


lst Company. Capt., W’m Courtis Esq.— 


| fire ships, and proceeding up the Hudson Riv- 


‘er, attacked and endeavored to set fire to the 


First Lieut., Edward Archbold — a Phoenix and Rose, two British Ships of War 


Lieut., Thos. Courtis— Knsign, James Fos- 


ter. 


* See American Archives, 4th series, Vols. 3 


and 4. Also Lossing, II., 637. 


| that had passed up the river and stationed 
| themselves at Tarrytown. Fosdick grappled 
the Pheenix, but failed to set fire to her; 
| they however burned the tender beloning to 
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the Phoenix, and the British ships soon after 
retreated back to the fleet, leaving the river 
unmolested. (Gordon, IIL., 305.) 

Capt. Thomas Fosdick had acted as Ad- 
jutant of the 21st Regiment, and was 
Glover's Brigade Major in 1778. He 
appears to have been a particular friend 
and was afterwards connected with his 
family. He was an excellent penman, 
as appears by his name, written on the 
first page of No. 4 of the Orderly Books, 
which Book was probably kept by him as 
Brigade Major. 

The 14th Regiment, during the battle of 
Long Island, Aug. 27th, was stationed on New 
York Island. At five the next morning, it 
crossed over to Long Island and took post at 
Wallabout Bay on the left of the American 
Army. On the 28th, Washington having de- 
cided upon the perilous plan of evacuating 
Long Island, Colonel Glover with the whole 
of his Regiment fit for duty were called upon 
to take command of the vessels and flat bot- 
tomed boats, which had been brought down 
from the North River for the purpose of trans- 
porting the army across to the New York 
side. 

The following account of the manner in 
which they performed this important service. 
and also of the subsequent evacuation of New 
York, is taken substantially from Gordon’s 
History of the American War. Gordon, who 
is now considered one of the best authorities, 
derived much information from Glover, both 
by personal conversation and correspond- 
ence. In this as well as other parts of his 
History the phraseology indicates that he 
made frequent use of Glover's letters.° 


* Compare Glover’s letter to his mother, Oct. 6, 
1776, with Gordon’s account of the attack on New 
York, Sept. 15, 1776. 





On the 28th of August, the boats and ves- 
sels, which were to transport the army from 
Long Island, having all been collected at 
Brooklyn, Col. Glover went over from New 
York to superintend the transportation; at 
about seven in the evening, officers and men 
went to work with a spirit and resolution pe- 
culiar to the Marblehead Corps. The oars 
were muffled and everything was done with 
the greatest possible silence and despatch. 
General Washington, heedless of the entrea- 
ties of his officers, who urged him to pay 
more regard to his personal safety, staid on 
the Island through the night, encouraging and 
directing the men, and only left when the cov- 
ering party abandoned the lines at about six 
the next morning. 

During the first part of the night the tide 
was at ebb, and the wind blew strong from 
the Northeast, which adding to the rapidity 
of the current, rendered it apparently impos- 
sible to effect the retreat with the few row- 
boats at command, and put it out of the pow- 
er of Col. Glover's men to make any use of 
the sail boats. General M‘Dougal, who had 
charge of the embarkation of the troops, sent 
Col. Grayson, one of the Commander in Chief’s 
aids, to report to his excellency their em- 
barrassed situation ; and gave it as his opin- 
ion that a retreat was impracticable that 
night. The Colonel returned soon after, not 
being able to find the Commander in Chief, 
on which the General went on with the em- 
barkation under all these discouragements. 
But about eleven, the wind died away and 
soon after sprung up at South west, and blew 
fresh, which rendered the sail boats of use, 
and at the same time made the passage from 
the Island to the City, direct, easy and ex- 
peditious. Providence further interposed in 
favor of the retreating army, by sending a 
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thick fog about two o'clock in the morning, 
which hung over Long Island, while on New 
York side it was clear. 

The fog and wind continued to favor the 
retreat, till the whole army, 9000 in num- 


ber, with all the field artillery, such heavy | 


ordinance as was of most value, ammunition, 
provision, cattle, horses, carts &c., were safe 
over. 

The water was so remarkably smooth as 


safely to the Jersey shore all the sick in and 
about the City, amounting to 500. 

Having accomplished this, they had 
carried their tents and all their baggage to 
the river to be transported up in boats, when 
au alarm took place, and Glover received or- 
ders to march his brigade to Harlem (about 
eight miles from New York on New York Is- 
‘land) to join Gen. M‘Dougal. They were 
| thus compelled to leave the baggage of two 





to admit of the row-boats being loaded to | regiments behind, which afterwards fell into 
within a few inches of the gunnel. The en- | the hands of the enemy. The next morning, 
emy, unconscious of what was going on, were | Sept. 15, they marched to Kingsbridge (15 
so near that they were heard at work with | miles from New York, at the Northern ex- 
their pickaxes and shovels. In about half) tremity of the Island.) They had but just 


an hour after the lines were finally abandon- 
ed, the fog cleared off and the British were 
seer taking possession of the American works. 
Four boats were on the river, three half way 
over, full of troops; the fourth, within reach 


| 


| reached there, and were unslinging their knap- 
|sacks, when an express arrived with an ac- 
}count that the enemy were landing; upon 
| which they marched back without any kind of 
refreshment, joined five other brigades, about 


of the enemy’s fire upon the shore, was com- 
pelled to return; she had only three men in | 
her who had tarried behind to plunder. The| 
river is a mile or more across, and yet the 
retreat was effected in less than thirteen 
hours, a great part of which time it rained | 
hard.* 


7000 men, and formed on Harlem Plains, hav- 
ing marched 23 miles, besides the labor of 
transporting the sick. 

About eleven o’clock, Gen. Howe landed 
his troops, under cover of five ships of war, 
in two divisions, between Kip’s bay and Tut- 
tle bay, on the East River half way between 

This event, one of the most remarkable in| New York and Harlem, the Hessians in one 
the War, did much towards establishing the | place and the British in another. As soonas 
fame of Washington. and confidence in| en. Washington heard the firing of the men 
his ability asa military leader. It would, | of war, he rode with all despatch towards the 
however, have been impossible but for the | lines, but to his great mortification, found the 
skill and activity of Glover and his Marble- | troops posted there retreating with the ut- 
head Regiment. | most precipitation. His attempts to stop 

On the 4th of Sept., Glover was placed in |them were fruitless, though he drew his 
command of General Clinton's Brigade, and on sword, threatened to —_ them through, 
the 13th and 14th, he with his Brigade or and cnapped Maplstela, A’ ctzeng 
perintended the evacuation of New York City. division of the British army under General 
During the night of the 13th, they removed 





| Clinton had previously landed at a place 
higher up than where the Americans had ex- 
| pected them. Three large ships were sta- 


* (See Gordon, II, 313.) 
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tioned in the North River opposite to those 
on the Kast River, and all kept up a con- 
stant cannonading with grape shot and lan- 
grage quite across the Island. When the 
British were completely landed, they marched 
on towards the Kingsbridge road. 

The Americans that had fled upon the ap- 
proach of the enemy, stopped not till they 
were met by Col. Glover's and the five other 
brigades. The forces being joined, the 
whole marched forward and took post on some | 
heights where they remained. The troops 
now wished to be led forward against the 
British, but Washington, though at first he 
consented, on mature consideration refused, 
as he could place no dependence upon the mi- 
litia and flying camp, who composed half the 
number then present.° 

Meanwhile the British Generals wasting 
their time at the house of Mr. Robert Mur- 
ray, @ quaker, (where Mrs. Murray, a good 
and true friend to the American cause, en- 
tertaincd them civilly with cakes and wine ) 
and their army being consequently inactive, 
gave Gen. Putnam the opportunity to escape 
with about 3500 men from New York City 
where they had been left when Col. Glover 
had been ordered away. 

Thus was the evacuation of New York ef- 
fected with much more success than could 
have been expected considering the superior- 





ity of the British force, and the confusion oc- 
casioned among the Americans by their un- | 
expected attack. It is indeed surprising that | 
the British did not capture the whole Army, 

situated as it was on a long and narrow ie- | 
land, with a broad river on each side, up| 
which the British fleet could have easily | 
transported forces sufficient to cut off the re- | 
treating Americans. But here—as well as| 


* See Glover's letter to his mother, Oct. 6th. | 


at the previous evacuation of Long Island, 
and in the wonderful series of retreats which 
Washington’s Army soon afterwards made 
till they reached and recrossed the Deleware, 
and achieved the splendid victory at Tren- 
ton which gave such new vigor and life to the 
sinking cause of Liberty—Providence seems 
to have taken under its special protection 
that army upon which rested the hopes of hu- 
manity. 

The energy and skill displayed by Glover 
at this time in removing the sick from 
New York and in saving the public 
stores and ammunition, proved him to be an 
officer of uncommon ability, and obtained for 
him the particular regard and friendship of 
Washington. An opportunity soon after- 
wards occurred for him and his brigade to 
prove that they also possessed courage and 
prowess on the field of battle. The Army, 
being still encamped on N. Y. Island, were 
nearly surrounded by the enemy who made 
various attempts to dislodge them, and on 
the 18th of October a skirmish took place in 
which Glover and his Brigade acted a con- 
spicuous part, and behaved with such gal- 
lantry and coolness as to receive the special 
thanks of both Gen. Lee, who commanded the 
Division, and Gen. Washington. 

The British Army under Howe amounting 
at that time to about 30,000 men, nearly 
twice the number of the American Army, on 
the 18th of October made their first landing 
on the mainland, at Frog’s Neck in west Ches. 
ter County, a few miles to the east of Kings- 
bridge, which was the most important position 
in the American lines, being their only means 
of passage from the Island. Washington re- 
garded with much anxiety this movement of 
the enemy. A successful landing at this place 
would turn the left of the American Army 
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and deprive them of their only means of es- 
cape; and it was evident that such a landing 
could not long be prevented. It was there- 
fore by the urgent advice of Gen. Lee, who 
had just arrived from the field of victory at 
Charleston, determined to withdraw the army 
from the Island. Meanwhile, to delay the 
advance of the British, Col. Glover’s Brigade 
was despatched to West Chester, where they 
met them and soon became engaged in con- 
flict. Glover succeeded twice in repulsing 
the enemy, but finally, finding their force to 
be greatly superior in number, by Gen. Lee’s 
orders he withdrew to a strong position in the 
rear. 


This skirmish served to check the British 
and thus give time for the withdrawal of the 
men and army stores from N. Y. Island. 
By it Glover had the honor of being the first 


to resist the landing of a British Army on the 
main land of America. For his services he 
was thanked, in General Orders of the 19th, 
by Gen. Lee as follows: 


Mize Square, Oct. 19, 1776. 

Gen. Lee returns his warmest thanks to 
Col. Glover and the Brigade under his com- 
mand, not only for their gallant behavior yes- 
terday, but for their prudent, cool, orderly 
and soldierlike conduct in all respects. He 
assures these brave men that he shall omit no 
opportunity of showing his gratitude. All 
the wounded to be immediately carried to Vol- 
antine’s Hill, at the second Liberty pole, 
where surgeons should repair to dress them ; 
they are afterwards to be forwarded to Fort 
Washington. 


The following are the General Orders of 
Washington : 
Heap Quarters, Oct. 21, 1776. 
The hurried situation of the Gen. the two 


last days having prevented him from paying 
that attention to bo. Glover and the officers 





and soldiers who were with him in the skir- 
mish on Friday last, that their merit and 
behavior deserved, he flatters himself that his 
thanks though delayed will nevertheless be ac- 
ceptable to them, as they are offered with 
great sincerity and cordiality; at the same 
time he hopes that every other part of the Ar- 
my will do their duty with equal bravery and 
zeal whenever called upon, and neither dan- 
gers nor difficulties nor leciiiee will discour- 
age soldiers engaged in the cause of Liberty 
and while we are coutending for all that free- 
men hold dear and valuable. 


The following letters written by Glover are 
of particular interest in connection with this 
part of the Campaign. 
his letter book. 


Borpit's Ferry, Sept. 16, 1776. 


They are taken from 


Sir: 

This moment by express from Gen. 
Washington I am to inform you, it is ordered 
you should send me a particular account of the 
situation of the troops under your command, 
as from the cannonading this morning he is 
anxiously concerned for you. 

I am Sir yours &c., 

JOHN GLOVER, 
Commandant Brigade. 
To Col. Durges. 


Burprt’s Ferry, Sept. 28, 1776. 
Sir: 

The express I sent off to Gen. Mer- 
cer is this moment returned, being obliged to 
go to Amboy to find him ; enclosed is his let- 
ter to your Excellency. Col. Baldwin’s Reg- 
iment is much in want of tents, there being 
none to be had here, nor any barns but what 
are taken up for the sick. The men by bein 
so much exposed I fear will be all sick “ 
very soon unfit for duty. The enemy are 
forming an encampment on the edge of North 
River about one mile below where the battle 
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was fought on Monday last. I have moved 
the Brigade up the hill about one mile and a 
half from the ferry. Col. Bradley’s Regi- 
ment is posted between my Brigade and Pau- 
lus’ Hook. The Asia, man of war, passed b 
that post at nine o’clock this morning Col. 
Durkee saluted her with 5 shots, 32 pounders, 
which was not returned. Col. Durkee expects 
to be reinforced with 500 men from Gen. 
Mercer, when he hopes to defend the post 
should he be attacked. 


I am with duty and respect 
your Excellency’s most obedient 
humble servant, 


JOHN GLOVER. 
To his Excellency Gen. Wasninerton. 


The following is the reply to the above let- 
ter, copied from the original : 


Heap Quarters, Cot. Moriss’s, ' 
Sept. 18, 1776. 


Sir: 

The inconveniences Col. Baldwin’s 
regiment must of necessity be exposed to, for 
the want of tents, is a circumstance I can on- 
ly lament but cannot remedy; to supply them 
from this place is altogether out of my power, 
as one balf of the brigades here are in the 
same situation ; all [ can say on the subject is 
to recommend to you, the building of buts in 
the most convenient manner the nature of the 
case will admit of, to answer the present pur- 
pose, until proper barracks can be erected ; 
where these Prats are to be placed, as also the 
propriety of continuing your present encamp- 
ment so far distant from the ferry asa mile 
and a half, will be determined upon the spot 
by Gen. Green and yourself; he is gone to 
visit your quarters to day. 

I am Sir 

your humble servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
Cou. Grover. 








Eneuisn Nergusornoop, New Jersey, 
Oct. 6, 776.5 
Rever’d Sir: 

I am now to inform you I have 
taken the liberty to return your name as 
Chaplain to my Regiment during the time it 
was in Beverly. For which service I have 
drawn £5 per month which is only half pay, 
there being only one Chaplain allowed by 
Congress for two Regiments. Enclosed is 
£30, which you will please to accept as a 
gratuity for your services above mentioned, 
with my best regards to yoursel§ and lady, 
and believe me to be respectfully yours &c., 


JOHN GLOVER. 


P.S. My best regards to Mr. Agent 
Bartlett and Lady. 


Per favor of Capt Nicholas Thorndick.* 


‘* Fort Constitution, 

Oct. 7, 1776 
Dear Mother : 

My last was the 23d ult. 
by Baker, since which I received yours of the 
9th and 15th, in answer thereto. Your let- 
ter I gave his Excellency who observed that 
the business of the Army in its present con- 
fused state was more than he could possibly 
attend to, without anything else, but was very 
sorry to have any gentleman ill treated or 
superseded, who had his appointment from 
him and who had conducted to his satisfaction, 
but all that he at present could do was to write 
to Congress or the Marine Committee ; which he 
since told me he did and enclosed your letter, 
to which he has not received an answer. The 
appointment of pereons to appraize the powder 
does not lay with the General, but with the 
Congress or Marine Committee. Mr. Gerry 
has it in his power to do more for you than 
any one else. I dare say will upon applica- 
tion. The Congress have resolved to raise 
88 Battalions for the defence of the Ameri- 
can States, of which Massachusetts is to fur- 
nish 15. The whole number including com- 


* This letter was probably written to Rev. Isaac 
Story of Marblehead. 





missioned, non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates is 64,064. A Colonel of a Regiment to 
have 500 acres of land, Lieut. Col. 450, Ma- 
jor 400, Captain 350, subaltern officers 300, 
non-commissioned officers and privates 100 
each at the end ofthe war. This to be given 
them out of lands in the State from whence 
they came. Besides this the soldiers are to 
have 20 dollars bounty and a suit of clothes. 
_Had this been done 12 months ago we 
should now have had an army who would 
have been a match for the enemy in the open 
field; but at present we dare not meet them 
there, ourarmy being composed of flying Camp, 
four months Levy men, and one month Militia, 
who are always uneasy and cannot go through 
the fatigue and hardships, which soldiers are 
necessarily called to, like those troops that 
have been seagoned to it. We have a few old 
Regiments, if detached by themselves, I believe 
would do honour to their Country, but we are 
obliged to intermix them with the raw troops, 
which is by fur the greatest part of the army, 
consequently confuse the whole. This we saw 
verified on the 15th ult., the day we evacu- 
ated New York, and happy for us we began 
the retreat so timely as we did, otherwise the 
whole that were in the City must have been 
eut off; for the enemy had landed 18,000 
men on that day on the Kast side about 4 
miles from the City, covered by 10 sail of men 
of war, and opposite tothem on the North 
River came up three large ships. The whole 
kept up aconstant cannonading with grape 
shot and langrage quite across the Island. 
I lost 2 men in the retreat, Wormsted Trefry 
of Marblehead and Benjamin Rawden of Lynn. 

On the 23d a detachment from several 
Corps, commanded by Lieut. Col. Jackson, 
consisting of 240 men were sent off to dis- 
lodge the enemy from Montressor’s Island, for 
which purpose six boats were provided to car- 
ry 40 men each. Col. Jackson led, Major 
Hendly of Charlestown with him. They were 
met by the enemy at the water’s edge before 
they landed, who gave them a heavy fire. 
Notwithstanding this the Col. landed with the 
party in his boat, gave them battle and com- 
pelled them to retreat, called to the other boats 
to push and land, but the scoundrels, coward- 
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like, retreated back and left him and his party 
to fall a sacrifice. The enemy seeing this, 
150 of them rushed out of the woods and at- 
tacked them again at 30 yards distance. 
Jackson with his little party nobly defended 
the ground until every man but eight was 
killed on the spot, and himself wounded, be- 
fore he ordered a retreat. Major Hendly car- 
rying off Col. Jackson was shot dead as he 
was putting him into the boat, and not a sin- 
le man of the 8 but what was wounded. 
One of them died at the oar before they land- 
ed onthe Main. The officers who command- 
ed the other boats are all under arrest and 
will be tried for their lives. In short-if some 
example is not made of such rascally conduct, 
there will be no encouragement for men of 
spirit to exert themselves. As the case now 
is they will always fall a sacrifice, while such 
low-lived scoundrels, that have neither Hon- 
our nor the Good of their Country at heart, 
will skulk behind and get off clear. 
Yours &e., 


JOHN GLOVER. 


The two following letters are taken from 
the American Archives, 5th series, Vol. IT. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM COLONEL 
~ GLOVER, DATED 
Mie Square, Oct. 22, 1776. 

You no doubt heard the enemy landed all 
their army on Frog’s Point the 11th instant, 
leaving only twelve hundred men in York, 
and there remained until the 18th, which was 
Friday. I arose early in the morning and 
went on the hill with my glass, and discovered 
a number of ships in the Sound under way; 
in a short time saw the boats, upwards of two 
hundred sail, all manned and formed in four 
grand divisions. I immediately sent off Ma- 
jor Lee express to Gen. Lee, who was about 
three miles distant, and without waiting his 
orders, turned out the brigade I have the hon- 
our to command, and very luckily for us I did, 
as it turned out avieatle. the enemy havin 
stole a march one and a half miles on us. i 





with 
three 


marched down to oppose their landin 
about seven hundred and fifty men, ial 
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field-pieces, but had not gone more than half | the main body to come up. In this situation 


the distance before I met their advanced guard 
about thirty men; upon which I detached a 
Captain’s guard of forty men to meet them, 
while I could dispose of the main body to ad- 
vantage. This plan succeeded very well, as 
you will hereafter see. The enemy had the 
advantage of us, being posted on an eminence 
which commanded the ground we had to march 
over. 
disposed of my little party to the best of my 
judgment ; Colonel Reed’s on the left of the 
oH Colonel Shepherd’s in the rear and to 
the right of him, Colonel Baldwin’s in the 
rear and on the right of Shepherd’s, my own 
regiment commanded by Captain Courtts (Col- 
onel Johonnot being sick, and Major Lee being 
Brigade Major,) bringing up the rear with 
the three field-pieces of artillery. Thus dis- 
posed of, I rode forward—/oh ! the anxiety of 
mind I was then in for the fate of the day, — 
the lives of seven hundred and fifty men im- 
mediately at hazard, and under God their pres- 
ervation entirely depended on their being well 


disposed of ; besides this, my country, my hon- 
our, my own life, and every thing that was 
dear, appeared at that critical moment to be 
at stake—I would have given a thousand 
worlds to have had General Zee, or some oth- 
er experienced officer present, to direct, or at 
least to gen of what I had done — looked 


around, but could see none, they all being 
three miles from me, and the action came on 
so sudden it was out of their power to be with 
me, )—to the advance guard, and ordered them 
to advance, who did, within fifty yards, and 
received their fire without the loss of a man; 
we returned it, and fell four of them, and kept 
the ground till we exchanged five rounds. 


Their body being much larger than mine, and | 


having two men killed and several wounded, 
which weakened my purty, the enemy pushing 
forward not more than thirty yards distant, 
I ordered a retreat, which was masterly well 
done by the Captain who commanded the par- 
ty. The enemy gave a shout and advanced ; 
Colonel Reed's, laying under cover of a stone 
wall undiscovered till they came within thirty 
yards, then rose up and gave them the whole 
charge; the enemy broke and retreated for 


‘However, I did the best I could, and | 


| we remained about an hour and a half, when 
| they appeared about four thousand, with sev- 
| en pieces of artillery: they now advance, keep- 
ing up a constant firing of artillery; we kept 

our post under cover of the stone wall before 
| mentioned till they came within fifty yards of 
| us, rose up and gave them the whole charge 
| of the battalion; they halted and returned the 
fire with showers of musketry and cannon 
balls. We exchanged seven rounds at this 
post, retreated and formed in the rear of Col. 
Shepherd and on his left ; they then shouted 
and pushed on till they came on Shepherd, 
posted behind a fine double stone wall; he 
rose up and fired by grand divisions, by which 
he kept up a constant fire, and maintained his 
post till he exchanged seventeen rounds with 
them, and caused them to yetreat several 
times ; once in particular so far that a soldier 
of Colonel Shepherd's leaped over the wall 
and took a hat and canteen off of a Captain 
that lay dead on the ground they retreated 
from. However, their body being so much 
larger than ours, we were for the preservation 
of the men forced to retreat, and formed in 
the rear of Baldwin’s regiment; they then 
came up to Baldwin’s, but the ground being 
much in their favour, and their heavy train 
of artillery, we could do but little before we 
retreated to the bottom of the hill, and had to 
pass through a run of water, (the bridge I had 
taken up before,) and then marched up a hill 
the opposite side of the creek, where I left my 
artillery ; the ground being rough and much 
broken I was afraid to risk it over. The en- 
emy halted, and played away their artillery at 
us, and we at them, tillnight, without any dam- 
age on our side, and but very little on theirs. 
At dark we came off, and marched about 
three miles, leading to Dobb's Ferry, after 
fighting all day without victuals or drink, lay- 
ing as a picket all night, the heavens over us 
and the earth under us, which wasall we had, 
having left our baggage at the old encamp- 
ment we left in the morning. The next morn- 
ing marched over to Mile Square. I had 
eight men killed and thirteen wounded, among 
| which was Colonel Shepherd, a brave officer. 
| Sunday, General Lee sent for and informed 











me there were two hundred barrels of pork and 
flour at Hast Chester, if the enemy had not 
taken it: would be glad I would think of 
some way to bring it off. I sent out and 
ressed fifteen wagons, and at night turned 
out the whole brigade, and went down so nigh 
the enemy we heard their musick and talk 
very plain, and brought off the whole. 
ednesday, sent out a scouting party, prin- 
cipally from my own regiment, who met with 
a party of Hessians, and attacked them, kill- 
ed twelve and took three prisoners; one of 
the slain was an officer of rank, on horseback; 
the horse was taken and brought off. We 
had one man mortally wounded, of Colonel 
Baldwin’s regiment. 

Sunday, the enemy struck their tents, and 
were on a march in two colums, one to the 
right, and the’ other to the left, towards the 
North River. General Lee immediately gave 
orders for his division, which consisted of eight 
thousand men, to march for North- Castle, to 
take the ground to the eastward and north of 
them, about fourteen miles distance. We had 
not marched more than three miles before we 
saw the right column advancing in a cross 
road to cut us off, not more than three quar- 
ters of a miledistance ; this being our situation, 
eight thousand men on the road with their bag- 
gage, artillery, and one hundred and fifty wag- 
ons, filled the road for four miles. We then 
turned off and marched by Dobb's Ferry road, 
and got into White-Plains about ten o'clock 
Monday morning, after being out all night. 
We left General M‘ Dougall’s brigade posted 
on a height between the enemy and us, to cover 
our march. About twelve o’clock they at- 
tacked him with a heavy column, supported 
with twelve pieces of artillery, who pressed 
him so hard he was obliged to retreat, having 
twenty men killed and about forty wounded, 
and wholly from their artillery. 

I am posted on a mountain, commanding 
the roads to Albany and New England; the 
enemy on one opposite, about one mile dis- 
tance. We expect an attack every moment; 
I don’t care how soon, as I am very certain, 
with the blessing of God, we shall give them a 
drubbing. Where you will hear from me 
next is very uncertain. 








EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM FORT LER, 
(LATE FORT CONSTITUTION, BUT NOW ALTER- 
ED BY GENERAL ORDERS,) DATED OCTOBER 
19, 1776. 

‘* Yesterday’s affair was honourable to us. 
Three regiments, Glover’s, Reed’s, and Shep- 
herd’s, of Massachusetts, under Colonel Glover, 
who commanded the brigade, were advanced 
under cover to receive the enemy, marching 
out towards the country. Colonel Shepherd 
was well covered under a wall, and at thirty 
or forty yards gave their Grenadiers and In- 
fantry an poss gare heavy fire, then a sec- 
ond, and third, which broke the enemy so 
much that they ran away as fast as they could, 
in confusion. They returned with field-pieces 
and outflanked our party, which occasioned 
our people to retreat to a short distance, where 
they rallied well and kept their ground against 
their cannonade and numbers. Our men be- 
haved with remarkable spirit and coolness, 
and I think are ina good way todo great 
things. We lost a few, thirty or forty killed 


and wounded, Two deserters from the enemy 


say they lost one thousand, but really I have 
the best opinions to believe they lost one hun- 
dred and fifty or upwards, as our men fired 
with great coolness at a good distance. They 
are trying to surround us. It won’t be easy; 
and i am mistaken if they don’t meet 
some severe rubbers.” 

In a letter, dated North Castle, Nov. 14, 
1776, Col. Glover describes the attack of the 
British under Gen. Leslie upon the right of 
the American army at White Plains on the 
28th and 29th of October. Gen. M‘Dougal 
with about 1600 men was posted on Chatter- 
ton’s Hill on the west sideof the river Bronx. 
Gen. Leslie and Col. Rahl were ordered to 
dislodge him. Four regiments of militia, upon 
the approach of the British cavalry, ran away, 
leaving Gen. M‘Dougal with only 600 men, 
with these he defended the hill for about an 
hour, against the whole fire of twelve pieces 
of artillery, and of musketry and cavalry, 
with the loss of forty-seven men killed and 
seventy wounded. On the morning of the 
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next day, the 29th, the British made an at- | Washington to undertake that glorious enter- 
tack upon a hill, where Col. Glover command-| prise, the recrossing the Delaware and the at- 
ed. Glover had one brass twenty-four, a six, | tack upon Trenton, which, resulting in such 
and a three pounder, and three iron twelve | success, changed, as if by magic, the whole 
pounders. The enemy’s line extended as far | aspect of affairs. 


as he could see from right to left, appar-) When this movement was decided upon, 
ently about 12,000 men. They approach in | Washington sent to the Camp for volunteers. 
four columns, the cavalry and artillery in front, | (ol. Glover had the honor of being the first 
till within about three quarters of a mile of |to send back the answer ‘‘all ready;” and 
the hill, then file off to the left to take post on | again his brave and hardy soldiers were se- 
a hill to the right of Glover, which overlooks | jected to perform the most difficult part of 
the one he is posted on: he reserves his fire, | the undertaking,the transportation of the troops 
until they get into the valley between the two | and artillery across the swollen and rapid Del- 
hills, when he brings his guns to bear upon aware, filled with broken and floating ice. 

them, beginning with the three pounder, and) =m, pi ght (Dec. 25th,) was intensely cold 
reserving the brass twenty four pounder till| 44 wintry, and snow and sleet added to the 
the last. The British were put into such con-| g:¢, culty of the passage ; two or three soldiers 


fusion, they were compelled to retreat. Gen. | yore frozen to death; yet the men worked 


Leslie lost in this affair 28 killed and 127 | cheerfully and successfully animated by the 
wounded. — 


ae : f . presence of Washington, who himself shared 
After this, Glover’s brigade was stationed all their toils and sufferings. The passage 
at North Castle, under Gen. Lee, until the 


: “~ | was effected before daybreak, and by four 
last of November . when it ag andere’, with | o’clock the troops took up their line of march, 
the rest of Lee’s division, to join Gen. Wash- | Glover's Brigade leading the advance. One 


‘ ° | 
ington. Washington, who was then retreat- of his Captains, his son John Glover, discov- 


ing across the state of New Jersey, had but! ..09 that tho cues bad been, vended oot 
the remnant of an army, and, to use his own | for use by the storm; this was immediately 
words, nothing but the ‘‘ infatuation of the €0-| reported to Washington. His answer was 
emy’’ prevented even that remnant from be- | “advance and charge.’* 
ing wtterly ee uf. | At daybreak they reached Trenton, which 
When Lord Cornwallis reached the Del-| they immediately attacked in two divisions. 
adored the —_ guard of the American army | The enemy having lost their artillery by the 
had just gained the appease shore, at about | surprise, and pereciving that they were sur- 
twelve o’clock on the night of the 8th of De-| .nded and must be cut to pieces, surrend- 
cember. On the 10th Washington had but) a4 918 prisoners with all their ammuni- 
1700 men; but in a few days Lee’s division | 


aif . . {tion were captured. From this time hope 
of more than 3000 men joined him under Gen. | dawned upon the Americans, while the British 


Sullivan (Lee having been captured on the Army was filled with such consternation, that 


13th while - the march in New Jersey. ) |its Generals found it necessary to abandon 
The Republican cause was now desperate, __ eee i 


indeed, but this reinforcement encouraged | * Wilkinson’s Memoirs Vol I, 128. 



























































































New Jersey, and retreat to New York; and 
the campaign, which hitherto had been so dis- 
astrous, ended in victory and honor for the 
cause of Freedom. 


The following extract from a speech in the 
Massachusetts Legislature by Gen. Knox, 
who was chief of artillery in the affair at Tren- 
ton, is the only instance where justice appears 
to have been done to the brave men of Mar- 
blehead who rendered such good service on 
that memorable night. 


Sir: I wish the members of this body knew 
the people of Marblehead as well as | do—I 
could wish that they had stood on the banks 
of the Delaware river in 1776 in that bitter 
night when the Commander in Chief had 
drawn up his little army to cross it, and had 
seen the powerful current bearing onward the 
floating masses of ice, which threatened de- 
struction to whosoever should venture upon 
its bosom. I wish that when this occur- 
rence threatened to defeat the enterprise, 
they could have heard that distinguished 
warrior demand “ Who will lead us on? and 
seen the men of Marblehead, and Marblehead 
alone, stand forward to lead the army along 
the perilous path to unfading glories and 
honors in the achievements of ‘Trenton. 
There, Sir, went the fishermen of Marble- 
head, alike at home upon land or water, alike 
ardent, patriotic and unflinching, whenever 
they unfurled the flag of the country.° 


Thus for the second time the American 
Army owed its preservation to the strong 
arms and unflinching courage of Glover and 
his Marblehead fishermen. It is said that 
the evening before the 25th Washington 
called a council of officers, and laid before 
them his plan, stating that the only difficulty 
was the apparent impossibility of crossing 
the river at that time ; upon which Col. Glov- 
er, addressing the Commander in Chief, said: 


* Report on the fisheries, Lorenzo Sabine, 202. 
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“ You need not be troubled about that, Gen- 
eral, my boys can manage it.” 

Soon after the battle of Trenton, Glover 
returned home to Marblehead for the pur- 
pose of attending to his private affairs. 

On the 21st of February, 1777, he was 
appointed by Congress, Brigadier General. 
This honor he at first declined, influenced 
partly by a modest reluctance to assume 
any high position, and partly by an anxious 
regard for the welfare of his family. His 
property had been so much sacrificed by his 
sudden departure, and long absence from 
home, that it was with difficulty he could 
find means of support for his wife, and eight 
children, of whom the eldest was then but 
fifteen years. The following letter, written 
by Washington, is of itself a monument to 
his memory. 


After the conversations I had 
with you before you left the army last win- 
ter, | was not a little surprised at the con- 
tents of yours of the lst instant. As I had 
not the least doubt but you would accept of 
the commission of Brigadier, if conferred 
upon you by Congress, I put your name down 
in the list of those, whom I thought proper 
for the command, and whom I wished to see 
preferred. Diffidence in an officer is a good 
mark, because he will always endeavour to 
bring himself up to what he conceives to be 
the full line of his duty; but I think I may 
tell you without flattery, that I know of no 
man better qualified than you to con- 
duct a Brigade. You have activity and in- 
dustry; and as you very well know the duty 
of acolonel, you know how to exact that 
duty from others. 

I have with great concern observed the al- 
most universal listlessness, that prevails 
throughout the continent ; and [ believe that 
nothing has contributed to it more than the 


‘ HeapQuaRTEeRs, MORRISTOWN, 
26 Aprit, 1777. 
Sir: 











ward and led the people into the great cause, | 
in which we are too deeply embarked to look | 
back, or to hope for any other terms than | 
those we can gain by the sword. Can any | 
resistance be expected from the people, when 
deserted by their leaders? Our enemies 
count upon the resignation of every officer of 
rank at this time, as a distrust of and deser- | 
tion from the cause, and rejoice accordingly. | 
When you consider these matters, | hope you | 
will think no more of private inconveniences, | 
but that you will, with all expedition, come | 
forward and take that command which has. 
been assigned to you. AsI fully depend! 
upon seeing you, 1 shall not mention any- | 
thing that has passed between us upon this | 
subject to the Congress. | 
J am Sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. | 


Generat Grover.” ® 


Immediately upon the receipt of this let- 
ter, Glover, yielding to the request of Wash- 
ington, accepted the appointment of Brigadier 
and left his home to rejoin the army at Pecks- 
kill. He arrived there, June 14, and took 
command under Gen. Putnam, who had but 
3000 Continental troops, 2000 of which were | 
crossing the North river to join Gen. Wash- 
ington. Gen. Glover at this time did impor- 
tant service in resisting the encroachments 
of the enemy at New York, and also in urg- 
ing the forwarding of men and supplies from 
Massachusetts. Besides this he was in con- 
stant correspondence with Washington, and 
with Schuyler, Heath, Timothy Pickering, 
James Warren, and other leading men, part 
of which is here given : 

Peexskitt, 15th June, 1777. 
Dear Sir: 
This will inform your Excellen- 


resignation of officers, who stepped early for- | Gen. Putnam’s orders to march my Brigade 





to Head Quarters. Upon enquiring into the 
state of the troops, found them ina most 
shocking condition, without coats, breeches, 
stockings or shoes; many of them having 
nothing but a frock and blanket to cover 
their nakedness. 

Col. Wigglesworth’s and Swift’s Regiments 
are without tents, nor are there any to behad 
here. I have ordered the troops to be ready 
to march upon the shortest notice, and had 
the men tents to cover them and clothes, I 
should cross the North River to-morrow. 

I beg leave to recommend to your Excel- 
lency Mr. Fosdick, a young gentleman who 
served as adjutant in my Regiment in 1775 
and 1776, for a Brigade Major He is a dil- 
igent, active young man and a good discipli- 
narian, and I flatter myself will do the duty 
exceedingly well. 

I am with great esteem 
your Excell’ys most Obed’t hum. Serv’t, 
JOHN GLOVER. 


To his Excellency Gen. Wasntneron. 


Heap Quarters, Mippir Brook, 
20th June, 1777. \ 
Sr: 

The enemy decamped the night be- 
fore last, and have returned to their former 
position from Amboy to Brunswick. This 
appears to have been in consequence of a sud- 
den resolution, as they had been employed 
in raising a chain of redoubts from Somerset 


to Brunswick; which they would not have 


done, had they at first intended to abandon 
their new ground in so shorta time. What 
may have determined them to change their 
plans it is hard to tell. Whether they 
might have been alarmed by the animation 
among the people, which brought them to- 
gether in considerable numbers, and disap- 
pointed in the movements they may have ex- 
pected to make, thence concluding their de- 
sign impracticable; or whether they may 
have an operation against some other quar- 





cy 1 arrived at this place yesterday. Ree’d 


* (Copied from the original.) 


ter in view, the event must show. In the 
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meantime I think it necessary to be upon our 
guard against any sudden expedition up the 
North river, and therefore desire you will, 
if you have advanced any distance from 
Peekskill, halt where you are and proceed no 
further; if you are near that post return to 
it, or if you have not crossed the river you 
are of course to continue where you are. 
I am Sir 
your most Obed’t servant, 


G. WASHINGTON. 
B. Gen. Grover. 


Peexskitt, June 21st, 1777. 


Sir: I received your favour of yesterday ; 
was preparing to cross the river this morn- 
ing, but am now halted, and shall remain at 
this post till otherwise ordered. 


[am Your Excell’ys most Obed’t 
humble Serv’t 
JOHN GLOVER. 
His Excellency Gex. Wasntneton. 


Peexskitt, 17th June, 1777. 
Dear Sirs: 

This will inform you that Howe 
with his whole army quitted Brunswick Sat- 
urday morning last very early, and was on 
full march for the Delaware. He moved by 
three columns; one by Cranbury which is 
their left; one by the Post Road with their 
baggage, boats and the bridge tv throw over 
the River; in this column were between 5| 
and 600 wagons. The right column march. | 


ed by Millstone, which consisted of their | 
Light Infantry and Grenadiers (with a pro- | 
digious train of heavy artillery) supposed to 


be about 8000. Gen. Sullivan who was at 
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the enemy was near Trenton Ferry. In my 
opinion they will effect their crossing the 
Delaware. However itis not certain they in- 
tended to cross there. Should they go high- 
er up to Correll’s Ferry, which is nine miles 
further, it will give Gen. Washington more 
time to come up with them; should that be 
the case, | doubt whether he will be able to 
do much with his little body, which is only 
a handful compared to the enemy’s whole 
Army. He will endeavor to harrass them. 
A general battle he will not risk. A defeat 
would be fatal to us. Should Howe get to 
Philadelphia, which | have great reason to 
fear he will, (for it’s not in our power to pre- 
vent him; nor is it at a time that we have 
any reason to expect miracles to be wrought 
in our favor,) we have nobody to blame 
but ourselves. Had people of interest 
and influence attended to the public 
interest, we might have had an army now 
in the field that would bid defiance to Howe 
and his whole force. But Privateering and 
Stockjobbing (I am sorry to say it) has been 
the sole object of their attention. Is it not 
a shame that America, who boasted of her 
three millions, should be ravaged and sub- 
jugated by 18 or 20,000 poltroons? Rouse, 
my fellow Countrymen, from your sleepy 
lethargy, and come forth into the field and 
assist your brethren. who are jeoparding 
their lives for you, your wives and children, 
as well as for themselves! 

We must and shall all share the same 
fate, either freemen or slaves; if there be 
uny among you who plead inability, that 
ought not to be an excuse; here is a good 
school; if there be any that are timid and 
dare not come forth, (which I cannot sup- 
pose to be the character of any) let them 
exert themselves by hiring a able bod. 
ied man, and see him well clothed and 
equipped, then hand him over to some offi- 
This plan 


Princeton, with about 2000 troops, according | atagind end steletiy emmpenee Se, F eee. pee 


to orders, was retreating and skirmishing on | 
their right column Saturday afternoon. 


Gen. Washington began his order of march 
Saturday night, at which time I apprehend 


| suaded would soon fill the army. 


How is 
it possible for a few recruiting officers to 
raise such an army as was ordered by Con- 
gress, and which was absolutely necessary 
to defend and secure the liberties of Amer- 
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ica? Every man who has the good of his | which came by Express yesterday, in 6 hours, 
country and posterity at heart ought to put | notwithstanding it is 70 miles at least. 
his shoulders to the burthen, and bear part) Iam to march with my Brigade for East 
of the weight; he that does not ought to be| Chester with two picces of artillery, to-mor- 
discarded and not suffered to breathe Amer-| row, and encamp within about three miles 
ican air. There’s no man, let his abilities of Fort Independence, an advance post, 
and circumstances be what they will, but | at least 30 miles from Peekskill and about 
is able to do something (in this day of 18 from York; don’t expect to tarry long 
difficulty and distress) for the good of his there; such is the fluctuating situation of 
Country. jour Army, that we cannot tell this day 
I have always been a lover of the civil | where we shall be the next, and this ever will 
Law, and ever wished to see America gov-| be the case while the enemy commands the 
erned by it, but I am fully of the opinion | River, by which they can bring their whole 
that it would be the salvation of this Coun-/ force to one single point, with great case, 
try were Martial Law to take place, at least | and in a very littletime—*° ° °® 
for 12 months, and - Washington invest- | Your assured friend 
ed with power to call forth (any or) all the nai 
male inhabitants (if wanted) at 24 hours | anh meng Sennen Reyeet. 
notice; then instead of hearing the disagree- | JOHN GLOVER. 
able tidings that our army are fleeing before | Col. Jon’a Grover or Azon Orne, Esq. 
the enemy, you would hear that they had 
pov — the enemy to quit this land, or) 
had cut them to pieees—° ° © 


aacsathoer arene ati The enclosed is a copy of General 

your assured friend and humble Sev’t, | Washington’s letter to General Putnam, by 
JOHN GLOVER. | which you will see it is his opinion, that Gen- 

Col. Jon’a Grover or Azor Oxng, Esq. ‘eral Howe will soon make an attack on this 
| post. It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
| tance that the troops of our State come for- 
| ward immediately. 1 hope no time will be 
| lost; much is atstake. We are in no condi- 
tion to prevent their penetrating through the 


gall tioned eae teat Highlands unless speedily re-enforced. 
row- eys mentio} In my last, o elit "Baek 
Ins’t, have gone back to Spitting Devil Creek. + ee ys oe mere 
Howe, after marching out from Brunswick | | ; JOHN GLOVER, B. Gen. 
with an apparent design to cross the Dela-| ‘To the Hon’: Mason Gey. Hearn. 
ware, having boats, bridges and everything | 
necessary for the purpose, did nothing more; p, §. Lest you should not have received 
towards it than forming a line from thence to | any advice from our Northern army, and be 
Somerset Court house, about 9 miles, building | at'a loss to know what his Excellency means 
tem am attack, be tumsized there © dayel is comeettod tine te Bec rena 
; : e 8 | ters transmi o him by Gen. Putnam, 
and then sneaked off by night (and it is well) 1 have enclosed the copies therein referred 


Peexskitt, 2nd July 1777. 
Dear Sir: 





Prekskitt, 22nd June, 1777. 
Dear Sirs : 
The Ship, two tenders and two 





he did, for had he gone by day, we could / to, which with the others be pleased to com- 
municate to our Gen’) Court, and excuse my 
| not writing to them. 


| I am Dear Sir yours, &e., 
JOHN GLOVER. 


only have looked at him)° and returned back 
to Brunswick again, as you will see by the 
enclosed letter from Gen. Washington to me, 


* (See Gordon, II, 472.) 
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WHO WAS THE FIRST GOVERNOR 
OF MASSACHUSETTS? 


4 paper read at a Meeting of the Essex Institute, on 
Monday, April 6, 1863, by 
JOSEPH B. FFLT. 








To differ in opinion, on this or other topics 
of enquiry, especially with those noted for 
their talents and acquirements, is always at- 
tended with unpleasant associations and feel- 
ings. Still it is the lot of human imperfection, 
and unavoidab’e in the discussion of senti- 
ments and opinions, honestly entertained. The 
occasion of the question just submitted, is a 
note, published by the Hon. James Savage, 
in his second edition of Winthrop’s Journal. 
This note is printed on pages 200 to 203 in- 
clusive, of the second volume. It is also con- 
tained in his Genealogical Register, 2 V. 122. 
It holds an argument against some remarks 
in the first volume of the Annals of Salem, 
which advocate the position that Endicott pre- 
ceded Winthrop asthe proper Governor of 
this Commonwealth. It advances and de- 
bates two prominent ideas, which, as the wri- 
ter thinks, call for examination. One is, that 
the comparison between the source of Carver’s 
trust as Chief Magistrate of Plymouth Colo- 
ny, and that of Endicott’s, is incorrect. An- 
other, that because the latter person held of- 
fice under those of the Company of Massachu- 
setts, who resided in England, he was, there- 
fore, no Governor in 1629, in the right accept- 
ation of the word. We will endeavor to take 
a fair view of these two subjects, in the order 
already presented. With regard to the com- 
parison, the maker of it intended by it neither 
more nor less, than relative authority for offi- 
cers designated by the like names. His lan- 
guage was, ‘‘ The rule, which required John 
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Carver to be accounted Governor of Plymouth, 
gives Mr. Endicott similar precedency to Mr. 
Winthrop.”” That we may perceive more ful- 
ly the force of this remark, we will glance at 
the newly arrived Pilgrims on the coast, which 
they concluded to adopt as their refuge from 
the trials of the Old World. They had no 
more authority for their plantation govern- 
ment, and protection, than the Patent, re- 
ceived from the Company of North and South 
Virginia, by John Wincob in his own name, 
who, to their deep regret, was unable to take 
passage with them. The main cause of their 
having no better warrant to occupy territory 
on our shores, was the opposition of the King 
and his prominent supporters to the en- 
couragement of dissenters in any part of his 
dominions. Such a document was no more 
available for their purpose than the subse- 
quent one, taken out by John Pierce, and 
termed a ‘‘ Dead Pole,” from the Company 
of New England, and sold by him at an ex- 
orbitant advance, to the adventurers for the 
Colony, in 1623, after he had unsuccessfully 
striven to hold the settlers here as tenants at 
his will. It was of less force and worth than 
the Patent, obtained from the same authori- 
ties in 1630, which the rulers of Plymouth 
Plantation considered,—as is plain from their 
several earnest petitions to the throne, until 
the Usurpation—as not near so valuable for se- 
curing their privileges as the Charter of our 
Commonwealth, under the directions of which 
Endicott was elected Governor in 1629. The 
intimation, that the contract, signed by Carver 
and his associates, was sufficient to endow him 
with the full honor and responsibilities of a 
Chief Magistrate, while the instrument, which 
authorized Endicott to sustain a similar rela- 
tion to the people with him, could not place 
him upon an equal footing with the former, 
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may be judged of by the conduct of the Pil- 
grims themselves. The anxious and pro- 
tracted efforts, which they made before their 
embarkation from Leyden, to obtain even 
their first Patent, materially defective as it 
was, shows how very reluctant they were to 
be compelled, when arrived at their new abode 
in America, to adopt the last resort of self- 
constituded government. It is evident to me, 
that they would have much preferred that 
Carver should be placed over them by author- 
ity of their own Company, like that which 
promoted Endicott, than by that, which they 
were forced to create, though absolute, un- 
sought and unwelcome necessity. Besides, 
Carver was no less dependent on the will of 
the immigrants, who placed him at the head 
of their affairs, than Endicott on that of his 
fellow members of the Corporation, who vo- 
ted, that the supreme care of their colony 
should be committed to him. 


In view of these considerations, is there 
any inaccuracy in the foregoing quotation? 
The meaning of it is plainly, that if Carver's 
associates chose him for their head, without 
constitutional power from any charter from 
the Crown, or without any Patent, in the gen- 
eral name of their company, from the Corpor- 
ation of North and South Virginia, and he 
might, under such circumstances, be rightfully 
entitled Governor in advance of Bradford,— 
there is full as much propriety, to say the 
least, that Endicott, chosen by freemen or 
members of the Massachusetts Company, 
among whom he held a prominent stand, as- 
sembled in General Court in London, and un- 
der royal sanction, to be their Governor of 
this Commonwealth,— should be alike enti- 
tled precedently to Winthrop. It seems to 
me incapable of candid and true contradiction , 





correct in its application, and that both cases, 
considered as to the sources whence the pow- 
er of governing was derived, are the same in 
a corporate kind, though diverse in degree, 
and that it is much more in favor of Endicott 
than of Carver, though I believe that the lat- 
ter may justly hold his rank as the first and 
chief ruler of the Pilgrims. We will next 
consider the position, that because Endicott 
was appointed chief magistrate for our Col- 
ony by members of the Company, convened 
in London 1629, still this constituted him no 
Governor in the true acceptation of the term. 
For an intelligent settlement of this point, 
much depends on the right interpretation of 
the word denoting such an officer of state. 
A few late writers have had printed in their 
works the very expressions of the General 
Court in England, which inform us in the 
most direct and plainest style, that they elect- 
ed Endicott as their Colonial Governor; and 
at the same time these authors, while denying 
that they fully sustained such a relation, have 
utterly omitted to tell their readers what 
meaning they attach to their negation. They 
cannot justly complain, if those who trace 
their course suppose, that the paramount rea- 
son why they have gone thus far and then 
failed to guide inquirers further, as they were 
bound to do, is, that they could not proceed 
with satisfaction to themselves, and much less 
to those who are convinced that their whole 
direction, so far as away from the plain land- 
mark, set up by the phraseology of the Court 
just refered to, is totally unauthorized The 
general drift of their remarks, that Governor, 
in reference to Endicott, means something 
lower than the standing of such an officer who 
is allowed his rank, and there leaving the 
mind, which desires to ascertain the propor- 


that the comparison was and is pertinent and tion and particulars of such deduction in ut- 
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ter darkness, may lead to bewilder, but is far 
from being acceptable to every person who 
would know the whole truth. It would af- 
ford much pleasure to the writer, could he 
perceive that the position of Mr. Savage, un- 
der this head, was entirely free from the de- 
ficiency just mentioned. After adducing 
several passages from the Charter, to show 
that Endicott held his trust from the Compa- 
ny at home, he quotes as follows, from the 
same document: ‘‘The authority, office and 
power, before given to the former governor, 
deputy, ete., in whose stead or place new 
shall be chosen, shall, as to him, and them, 
and every of them, cease and determine.” 
These words, as they evidently appear to me, 
have an immediate application to the succes- 
sion of the Company’s officers in England, 
and the consequent surrender of their respec- 
tive trusts. Ido not understand that they 
have any direct bearing upon colonial officers. 
Mr. Savage places the subsequent phrase, di- 
rectly after the close of them, ‘‘These last 
words settle the business. ’’ If such a settle- 
ment mean, which is what I comprehend by 
it, that Endicott was governor here in 1629, 
by election of the company in London, and 
thus subordinate to them, it entirely harmo- 
nizes with my own views, and I do not rec- 
ollect ever having heard it denied. 

It is true of him, and of all regular Gov- 
ernors. None of them can or ever could 
assert, that they do not or did not possess their 
power subordinately, in a greater or less de- 
gree, according to its origin. Were it a fact, 
that on account of such subordinacy no man, 
chosen under it, ever was or ever could be a 
proper Governor, the issue of the present in- 
stance would be closed ; the matter would be 
settled, and to raise any query about it, 
would be indeed *‘an idle question.” But 





the truth in the premises assumes, to my ap- 
prehension, a very different aspect. The sub- 
ordinacy under consideration may be corpo- 
rate, regal or popular. Of course there is 
no need for us to observe, except to meet ob- 
jections occasionally thrown, as dust, into our 
eyes, so that we may not see our way clearly, 
that the term denoting such chief magistrate, 
does not signify a tutor, as Locke used it in 
his treatise on Education, nor pilot of a ship, 
as the Apostle James applied it, nor presi- 
dent ef a bank, nor superintendent of a hos- 
pital, ete., as not unfrequently used in the 
parlance of England. The definition of Gov- 
ernor, as exemplified and verified in the his- 
tory of our country, may be learned from its 
several administrations of government. While 
different sections of it were owned and con- 
trolled by companies in Europe, and after- 
wards to some extent in this land, they exer- 
cised a corporate power in the choice of their 
Governors for their respective colonies. When 
these came under provincial rule, the Kings 
of England appointed such officers at their 
own pleasure. 


When they were made independent of the 
Crown, the people elected these magistrates. 
All these elections were made on principles, 
as laid down in patents, charters, and con- 
stitutions. Here we have a practical idea of 
what Governors have been in different peri- 
ods of our country; an explanation which 
shows that they were delegated to rule over 
their respective States, according to estab- 
lished principles, by the companies, sovereigns 
and people who appointed them. No well 
informed historian undertakes to assert, that 
the primitive Governors of New Netherland, 
subsequently New York, were not properly 
so because they were strictly subordinate to 





the States General, and then to the West In- 
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dia Company in Holland; or that the like | sential difference, with reference to him and 
Governors or Presidents of Virginia were not | Winthrop, in the mode of their election, and 
really and completely such officers, because | in the principles of their administration. But 
they derived their station from the company, | was there in reality? No; Endicott was cho- 
who owned their portion of English America. | sen by freemen of the Company in London. 
We might select no small number of other|So was Winthrop; and after the latter came 
parallel instances to confirm our position. | hither, he was re-chosen by freemen of the 
The two, especially cited, are well known, same corporation, who dwelt here, and was, 
to the point, and sufficient for our purpose. | in every respect, as much subordinate to them, 
But here we ask, is it true that Endicott was | seperately viewed on both sides of the Atlan- 








not fully Governor in 1629, because so enti- | 
tled and empowerd by members of the Com-| 
pany in London? If so, we are reduced to | 
the necessity of disallowing the 1epresenta- | 
tions of our hitherto credible historians, who | 
describe the administrations of the Dutch and 
Virginia Governors, just referred to, as right- 
fully so denominated; we must change our 
impressions, and while we speak of them as 
Governors, we must entertain a mental reser- 
vation which degrades them below the level 
indicated by their title, and assign to them 
an uncertain grade which no language has 
yet to the knowledge of the writer intelligently, 
satisfactorily and truly defined. We are, there- 
fore, constrained to grant, that the doctrine of 
subordinacy, as here set forth, tends to an ab- 
surdity ; proves far too much, and consequent- 
ly should be rejected as unsound, unsafe, and 
introducing confusion into the records of our 
History. Of course, a doctrine of sach a cast 
and character should never be applied to En- 
dicott, and thus strip him of the honor of be- 
ing the first Governor of the territory and pop- 
ulation of our Commonwealth. There are sev- 
eral particulars, which bear on this subject, 
and call for our attention at the present 
stage. 

To sink Endicott from the head of the list 
of our Chief Magistrates, because of subordi- 
nacy, seems to imply that there was some es- 





tic, as ever Endicott was. 

How was it as to principles of administra- 
tion? Endicott, for 1629, had in his hands, 
as the basis of his action, the charter, desig- 
nated in its words, ‘‘ Letters patent, or the 
duplicate or exemplification thereof,” with 
the royal seal. It is true, that Mr. Savage 
remarks concerning him, on the 30th page of 
his late first volume: ‘‘ He had a commission 
from the Company to act as Governor, which 
was, of course, superseded by the arrival of 
Winthrop with the charter.’’” Some readers 
may construe this to intimate, that Endicott 
did not have the Charter for his direction. 

As a caveat against such a mistake, they 
will bear in mind that he did have it, not va- 
rying one jot or tittle from the one brought 
over by his successor, as to all its requisites 
for the colonial legislation, which shows, with- 
out any just contradiction, that the principles 
of government were the same for both of them. 
Hence, as the cause instanced in the outset 
of this paragraph, has no foundation, its ef- 
fect cannot be equitably allowed. The state- 
ment made by Mr. Savage, that he never saw 
any sufficient evidence of Endicott’s exercis- 
ing the duties of Governor in a regular Court 
is, as it seems to me, no conclusive argument, 
that he did thus come short of his assigned 
service. It would indeed have been a phe- 
nomenon in political economy, had not vari- 
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ous cases come before him, which in a colony 
of three years’ continuance, demanded the col- 
lective deliberation, decision and execution of 
himself and associates in government. The 
letters of Cradock to him, show that he had 
no lack of such business to perform, and his 
well known reputation for promptness, activi- 
ty and faithfulness, are a guarantee, that he 
did not suffer it to be neglected. The natu- 
ral inference which most minds would make 
relative to absence of positive proof, if there 
were none, that Endicott and his Court did 
omit legislation altogether, would be, that the 
records of it were lost, as those of Salem, then 
the Capital, were for several years, relative to 
its primitive, municipal transactions. 

That Endicott did hold a General Court 
there, is indicated, to my apprehension, by 
Morton of Mount Wolloston, who describes in 
his New English Cannaan, being present 
in such an assembly. The account, which 
this narrative gives, showing how a force was 
sent to seize him and his effects, because 
he, in the exhibition of his staunch at- 
tachment to the national church, refused 
obedience to the charter authorities, is 
competent evidence, that they were no 
drones; that they were vigilant watchmen of 
the Commonweath, and adopted all needed 
measures in their sessions for the regular 
management of colonial affairs. 

Further, the serious occurrence which in- 
volved the banishment of the Brownes, would 
naturally summon the majority of the rulers 
together, demand and receive their anxious 
consideration and final decision. Had they 
failed so to do, there is a moral certainty that 
the correspondence of London Court, which 
ensued, would have charged them with a gross 
violation of their important trusts, which it 
never did. Here we mvet the assertion of 





Mr. Savage, previously intimated. It fol- 
lows: ‘Nor is there a scrap of any record 
of proceedings ever had under his au- 
thority.” As a necessary indication that 
there was such a record, we have the sub- 
sequent information. It is found in the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society’s Collections, 3s. 
Qv. 257p. Itis an extract from a letter of 
John Howes, in London, 1633, bearing on 
the devices and exertions already commenced 
at St. James’ for the overthrow of our civil 
and religious institutions. It is, that about 
twenty-two of Endicott’s laws were recently 
laid before the Lords. These laws or acts, 
as we have reason to conclude, were selected 
by foes to our plantation from a code which 
contained not a few more applicable to the 
wants and relations of the inhabitants, and 
not construed as opposed to the laws of the 
mother country. They are the strongest 
proof that Endicott and others, of a regularly 
constituted legislature, however small, did 
come up to the requisitions for which they 
were appointed by the Company in London. 
They thus exemplified the power bestowed 
upon them expressly by the Charter, ‘‘ to cor- 
rect, punish, govern, and rule all the king’s 
subjects”’ within the compass of their juris- 
diction. Ofcourse the mistake which repre- 
sents them in a very different attitude, so that 
they should be looked upon as a body of little 
or no consequence, and thus their Govern- 
ment degraded like themselves, rests on mere 
fiction and not fact. It ought not, and wher- 
ever truth is allowed its legitimate sway, will 
not press him down from his right position. 
Should the administration of Endicott be 
disparaged, and consequently his standing, 
as its chief magistrate, meet with similar fare, 
because the number of his assistants was not 





large? To answer this question as it should 
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be, we must not look at it singly or separate- al Court, or Freemen of the Company, con- 


ly from all others. It is true that the Browne’s | 
were sent home. But there remained for 
Endicott’s assistants, Higginson, Skelton, 
Bright, Graves, Sharp, and most probably the 
three more, whom they were authorized to_| 
choose, if not the two additional ones whom 
the old Planters, as Conant and his associates, 
were privileged to elect. In such an emer- 
gency, it is not at all likely, that men like 
the three first, just named, would despond 
and neglect to avail themselves of their right 
to supply deficient members, strengthen their | 
hands, and thus support their cause. 

From these points we look to Plymouth 
Colony. We hear, we perceive not even the 
whisper of a suspicion, but that the rule of 
Carver was such as to secure his appropriate 
rank, though he had no assistant ; but that 
Bradford, his immediate successor, was alike 
entitled, though he had only one assistant to 
1624, and then only five, and was himself an 
assistant to Robert Gorges, the Governor 
General of New England. From this view, 
we turn to Massachusetts. Who doubts that 
the administration of Winthrop was sufficient 
to afford a similar distinction to him, though 
he had only seven assistants besides himself 
and deputy, in August, 1630, and in the 
same year an order was made, that a major 
part of less than nine assistants might hold a 
Court and perform its appropriate business? 
It must be confessed that then,—of neces- 
sity,— was a day of small things. But the 
diminutiveness of the age should not be laid 
to the account of one so as to strip him of his 
merited honor, while it is not so much as 
named of others, to whom, in all equity, it 
should be alike applied. Let not prejudice 
hold us back from dealing with an even hand. 





The proceedings and language of the Gener- 





vened in London, apply to the question be- 
fore us. 

In 1629, about February, they provide for 
transmitting to Endicott the charter, having the 
royal seal, and also their own seal. These he 
received in due time, April 30. The Court 
vote that the authorities of the Colony shall 
be styled the ‘Governor and Council of Lon- 
don’s Plantation in the Massachusetts Bay.” 
They then elect Endicott to be the said Gov- 
ernor, and most of the Council, and give in- 
struction how the other members of it shall 
be chosen here. In defining his powers, they 
express themselves as follows, as entered on 
their own records: ‘* And the said Governor, 
at his discretion, or in his absence the deputy, 
is hereby authorized to appoint, as oft as 
there shall be occasion, and shall have full 
power and authority, and is hereby author- 
ized from his Letters Patent, to make, ordain 
and establish all manner of wholesome and 
reasonable orders, laws, statutes, ordinances 
and instructions, not contrary to the laws of 
the realm of England, for the present govern- 
ment of our Plantation and the inhabitants re- 
siding within the limits of this our Plantation.”’ 

They order a transcript of this to be for- 
warded to Endicott. On the same day they 
empower him and his Council to choose a 
Secretary, and ‘‘such other subordinate offi- 
cers to attend them at their Courts.”’ 


May 7. They agree on the forms of oaths 
for the Governor, Deputy and Council of the 
Colony. That for the first of these officers, 
they denominate ‘‘the oath of the Governor 
in New England.” The duties it required 
of him, it required of all his successors, as 
upon an equal footing in respect to rank. 
29. As the head of the General Court in 
England, Cradock addresses a letter to him 
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with the superscription, ‘‘Captain Jo: En- 
dicott, Esquire, Governor.’’ Their subse 
quent records frequently gave him the last ti- 
tle. In a review of all they said and did, 
so far as it has come down to us, there is not 
a shade of thought or expression, as it seems 
to me, which should lead any mind to infer, 
but that while they were legislating about 
him, appointing, addressing and styling him 
Governor, they seriously and sincerely meant 
to apply the title to him in the highest colo- 
nial and fullest sense. It would be wronging 
them as conscientious men, who were ready 
to make great sacrifices for the founding of a 
religious commonwealth on our soil, to sus- 
pect or imply that they purposed to use the 
term in a double or vague sense, or in any 
form or degree, diverse from its proper signi- 
fication. 

To avoid any imputation of this kind, we 
must allow that the Company, from the spirit 
and letter of their Charter, records and cor- 
respondence, did purpose to have a legitimate 
Governor in the person of Endicott, on the 
premises of their Plantation, even while they 
exerc.sed authority at home for the regulation 
of their trade, and the delegation of suitable 
legislative powers to such an officer and his 
associates. 

What does the succession of Winthrop to 
Cradock imply? To arrive at a true answer 
to this question, let us deal with facts. Such 
an Official investment has all its vital proper- 
ties laid down in the Charter, which made the 
sphere of its immediate operation within the 
jurisdiction of Old England. There it was 
allowed to give legal direction to the affairs 
of the Company. It was endowed with no 
inward or outward quality, whereby it might 
leave the place assigned for its exercise, and 
take up its abode in another land, and still be 





essentially as it had been at its commence- 
ment. The Charter made England as requi- 
site for the continuance of such investment, as 
it did that a competent number of the Com- 
pany’s officers should reside there while it was 
in existence. 

This investment had nought to do with 
leaving the mother country, crossing the ocean, 
landing on our soil, entering the Courts of our 
rulers and causing them to cease as though 
they had never been. No. In the whole 
length and breadth of the Charter, we discov- 
er no liberties of this sort. That document 
declares the duties of the Company’s officers, 
who were in England, and also, those of their 
officers in America. As to their respective 
and special services, it set up a wall of sepa- 
ration between them, saying, as it were, to 
one class of them, here is your allotment, and 
to the other, there is yours. It holds forth 
not even the shadow of a license for any of 
the former, provided they should, by change 
of abode, become legislatively connected with 
the latter, to push them aside and assume their 
civil distinctions to themselves, simply for 
what they had been in a distant quarter of the 
world. So it is alike non-committed in the 
other direction. 

With his authority so bounded, we perceive 
nothing in the several communications of Crad- 
ock, that he was in the least degree dissatis- 
fied, because he was not styled the first Gov- 
ernor of the Colony, as well as the first Gov- 
ernor of the Company in England. 

He evidently should have felt that an at- 
tempt to foist on him such a double capacity 
was not only unjust to Endicott, but also a 
palpable violation of the charter, as well as 
contrary to the common usage of Corporations, 
like the one he served. Winthrop, no less 
susceptible of generous emotions, must have 
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known that, by a mere succession to Cradock, | land. It secured to Winthrop no greater 
he could be endowed with no more honor and | power than it had already conferred on Endi- 
power than so worthy a predecessor realized. cot. [t raised the former not a single line 
He must have perceived, that when the Ar-| higher above the colonists, than it had the 
bella spread her sails to the breeze, and bore | latter. It dealt with both on the same Char- 
him and his friends towards America, that he | ter principles and impar:ed to both equal 
had ceased to be the head of the Company in| rank and honor. Here it may be well to re- 
England, and was to be the only head of such | mark, that such an exchange of elective lo- 
of them, as should have their domicile in the | cations involved the nullification of the gov- 
Colony, and thus to be no more nor less than | ernment as it existed under Cradock, and as 
the successor of Endicott, in the full sense of | required to be continued by the Charter. 
a bona fide, charter Govenor, without any let The following entry on our General Court 
or hindrance of hypereritical distinctions, nev- | records, of Sept. 3, 1634, denotes an excep- 
er known in their day of peril and toil for the | tion: “It is ordered, that there shall be let- 








Commonwealth. 


What did the Court in London mean, when 
on the 29th of August, 1629, as proposed 


for deliberation the preceding month, they | 


voted, “that the Government and Patent 
should be settled in New England,” though 
not finally decided upon till several weeks 
afterwards, because of serious constitutional 
objections? By a misconstruction of the 
phrase, here quoted, not a few persons, as 
it seems to me, have been led to adopt erro- 
neous conclusions. ‘They have supposed that 
it involved the necessity of making some ex- 
traordinary change in the colonial polity, and 
of conferring on its administrators here a 
correspondent elevation. But their misap- 
prehension may be corrected by a candid exam- 
ination of the mode in which the movement 
was executed. ‘The practical operation of a 
theory affords far better instruction as to its 
nature, than many speculations about it, 
however imaginative and ingenious ” 

The settling of the government here was 
substantially the omission to have its agents 
chosen by the members of the Company in 
Old England, and the like act performied by 
those of the same corporation in New Eng- 





ters written to these gentlemen, here under 
mentioned, and signed by the Court of As- 
sistants, viz: Mess’rs George Harwood, John 
Revell, Thomas Andrews, Richard Andrews, 
Francis Kirby, Francis Webb, George Fox- 
croft, and Robert Reave, to entreat them to 
make choice of a man amongst themselves to 
be Treasurer for a year for this Plantation, 
as also to give them power to receive an ac- 
count of Mr. Harwood, now Treasurer, as al- 
so to give the said Mr. Harwood, a full dis- 
charge.” Here is indication, that members 
of the Massachusetts Company, who resided 
in England, were so for a government of 
trade, remaining there and connected with 
the Colony, as proposed in 1629, as to have 
a Treasurer for their funds, who was about 
|to resign and another to take his place. 
| How much this may subtract from the amount 
| of confidence, entertained by some, that the 
whole administration as in being under Crad- 
ock, was moved over with Winthrop, and 
thereby swept away Endicott’s govenorship, 
though a strange conclusion to my mind, 
they can judge for themselves. It may not 
be amiss to add here, that if such confidence 
| were wel] founded, and on account of being 
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at the head of the Company in London, any 
man should be denominated the first Chief 
Magistrate of Massachusetts, —that man is 
Matthew Cradock, and no other 

At this point the query meets us, what is 
signified by settling the patent in New Eng- 
land? It is essentially the same as settling 
the government here. ‘lhis was the creature 
of that, and derived all its civil and religious 
polity from it, and the very body which it 
assumed, and the very spirit through which 
it existed, moved and acted. ‘The establish- 
ment of the government on our shores, nec- 
essarily involved the like action with refer- 
ence to the Charter. ‘This action implies, of 
course, what really occurred in its premises. 
One of two transcripts of that document, as 
well known, was used for the control of the 
Corporation, while they existed in England; 
but it ceased to be needed there, when they 
closed their organization, and was brought to 
our country. Another transcript of it had, as 
before noted, been previously sent to Endicott. 
as the guarantee for his colonial administra- 
tion, and still remains-in the place where its 
privileges were exercised. When he was 
succeeded by Winthrop, only one of these 
transcripts was needed, and that has been 
long deposited among the State archives. In 
such a manner was the Patent or Charter 
settled upon our soil, so as to have no fur- 
ther legislative connection with its proprie. 
tors, who dwelt in England. tis well known 
that this transaction, so far as laying aside 
the government of the Corporation in that 
Kingdom, has been long represented by some 
asa fundamental violation of the Charter. 
Charles the I. and the Council for New Eng- 
land, took this stand. The Royal Council, 
under the date of June 19, 1679, write to 
the Rulers of Massachusetts: ‘Since the 
(13) 
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Charter by its frame and constitution was 
originally to be executed in this Kingdom, 
and not in New England, otherwise than by 
deputation (as is accordingly practiced in all 
other charters of like nature) ‘tis not possi- 
ble to establish that perfect settlement, we 
so much desire, until these things are better 
understood.” 

Among the civilians, who have main- 
tained the same ground, was the late Judge, 
Joseph Story. The history of Hutchinson 
“It is evident from the Charter, that 
the original design of it was to constitute a 
corporation in England, like to that of the 
East India and other great Companies, with 
powers to settle plantations within the liw- 
its of the territory, under such forms of gov- 
ernment and magistracy as should be fit and 
necessary.” ‘While such objectors so held 
their opinion, they uttered no doubt but that 
the Company did elect, in London, in 1629, a 
competent and proper Governor for their 
Colony, in the person of Endicott.” 

“We may learn from the foregoing obser- 
vations, that the principal addition to the 
General Court of the Plantation, by estab- 
lishing the government and patent here, was 
the choice of its chief magistrate, instead of 
having him appointed by similar authority 
in England. But location, all other things 
being equal, makes no essential difference 
in the grade of an officer. Washington 
would have been as much President of our 
Republic had he been chosen in Boston as 
anywhere else, provided the Constitution 
allowed the practice. Endicott therefore 
should, by no mistaken constraction, suffer 
loss in his rank, by being elected by mem- 
bers of the Company in London instead of 
Massachusetts. We feel assured, that Win- 
throp saw nothing in the settlement of the 


says: 
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Government and charter on our Soil, which | the same relation, mean no such officer, but 


could justify him in attempting to exclude | an uncertain. undefined something, without 
Endicott from being his constitutional pre-| notifying his readers of such a perplexed 
decessor in office. No, the enlightened | and distorted use of the English tongue.” 
mind, the truthful conscience, and the noble | It comes to my recollection, distinctly, that 
heart of Winthrop, would have shrunk from | a highly distinguished literary gentleman, 
such a trick of political management.” |who had great confidence in Hutchinson’s 
“How do historians represent the office| talents, intelligence and correctness, while 
of Endicott prior to Winthrop’s arrival? | contending that Winthrop was the first Gov- 
Josselyn, Johnson and Morton speak of the ernor of our commonwealth, appealed to that 
former, as being governor in 1629, without author with evident assurance that he would 
the least qualification, as if he were in any | support his position, but was greatly disap- 
form or degree, of any lower grade than the | pointed when he saw that his words contra- 
latter. Prince, in his New England, relates | dicted his theory. And so I believe will 
the proceedings of the Company in London | many a man, who has not already committed 
in conferring a name upon their Colony. He | himself in an opposite direction, and who 
then says, that they “elect Mr. Endicott consults their statements, without any pre- 
Governor,” and four times in immediate | vious bias, be conscious, that Hutchinson 
succession, in the same paragraph, he applies|and Prince meant to be understood, that 
the like title to him in connection with the| they had no doubts but that Endicott was 
transactions of such a body. Prince, who|in 1629, a true constitutional and proper 
was quick to detect small as well as great | Governor of Massachusetts, as much as Win- 
errors, and particular to state them, evi-|throp or any of his successors ever were un- 
dently had no misgivings as to the common- | der the colonial charter, and consequently 
sense meaning of Governor, assigned to En-| and righteously accounted the first on the 
dicott; had no doubt but that he might most! list of such magistrates in our Common- 
accurately and unreservedly apply to him | wealth.” 
the title, without being justly charged with 
the least particle of misrepresentation.”’ 








° ° . . NOTE. 
Hutchinson, while narrating the Compa- 

> 7 f busi t= th hieits The foregoing paper, by Rev. Dr. Felt, will be read 
ny © course Of Dusiness, In vac Same year, by many with great interest, as well from the impor- 
says: “The names of all the adventurers | tance of the subject discussed as from the high charac- 


nant | ter of the writer as a historian. The question, ‘‘ Who 
and the sums subscribed, were sent over to was the first Governor of the Colony of the Massachu- 


Mr. Endicott, who was appointed their Gov- | setts Bay ?” has been, heretofore, debated chiefly be- 
ernor in the Plantation.” A man, like | ‘ee Hon. James Savage, who assigns official prece- 


ts . | dence to Winthrop, and the author of the foregoing pa- 
Hutchinson, would never have made this per, who has long maintained that Endicott is entitled, 


statement, had he the least suspicion that | historically and legally, to the position of first Govern- 
. ° oath 3 or. 

it contained a contradiction; that it could Seicttnnne Nebieeenaiet teemniad trite boo tien 
be. in some anomalous and strange manner, | less about the occurrence of events, and their proper se- 


st to mean the Governor of a Colony | a¥"°e: in our earliest colonial history, than about the 
connteved : y historical significance of certain facts admitted to be 
or a State, and, at the same ins‘ant and in | true on both sides 










































Lately, the same question was, incidentally, consid- 
ered in the Supreme Judicial Court of this common- 
wealth, in the case of the Commonwealth v. the City of 
Roxbury, argued in Norfolk county, Oct. 1857, and re- 
ported in the recently published 9th volume of Gray’s 
Reports, pp. 451— 528. A marginal note to this case, 
by Mr. Gray, contains a very complete and satisfactory 
review of all known matters of importance bearing up- 
on this question, and, as we think, fully sustains the 
views entertained by Rev. Dr. Felt. 


For the assistance of the reader, who may not have 
the necessary books of reference at hand, we here sub- 
join a list of events relating to this subject, in the order 
and with the date of their occurrence : — 


1628, Mar. 19. The Council, established at Plymouth, 
England, by deed indented, bargained 
and sold, to Sir Henry Rosewell and oth- 
ers, that part of New England which 
“lies between Merrimack and Charles 
river, in the bottom ofthe Massachusetts 
Bay.”’ 


«June 20. Master John Endicott, having been ap- 
pointed ‘‘agent” or “ governor” by 
the company, sails for New England. 

‘ Sept.6. Endicott arrives at Naumkeag, (Salem) 


and finds there, Conant and his men, 

who have been there some years, trading 

and fishing. 
1629, Mar.4. The royal charter, incorporating Sir Hen- 
ry Rosewell and his fellows under the 
name of ‘“ The Governor and Company 
of the Mattachusetts Bay in Newe Eng- 
land,’ passes the seals. In this charter 
the king appoints ‘‘ Mathewe Cradocke to 
be the first and present Governor of the 
said company ;’’ and also appoints other 
officers. Cradock continued in office till 
the election of Winthrop, Oct. 20, 1629, 
and during this period the company’s 
meetings were he!d in London. 
A letter of general instructions is sent to 
Endicott with a “duplicate” charter un- 
der the broad seal, and also the silver 
seal of the company, authorized by the 
charter, which was, ever afterwards, used 
as the great seal of the Colony. These 
were conveyed, by Mr. Sharpe, in the 
ship George Bonaventure, which set sail 
from the Isle of Wight, on the 4th of 
May following; a few days in advance of 
the other vessels of the same ficet. 
Ata general court held at London, the 
Governor and Company, “settle and es- 
tablish an absolute government at our 
plantation in the said Mattachusetts Bay 
in Newe England.” This government 
was to “have the sole managing and or- 
dering of the government and our affairs 


“ 


Apr. 17. 


a “ 


30. 
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1629 


who should constitute a governor and 
council to be styled “The Governor and 
Council of London’s Plantation in the 
Mattachusetts Bay in Newe England.” 
Capt. John Endicott was chosen by the 
company, the (first) ‘‘ present Governor,” 
to hold his office, with the rest, ‘‘ for the 
space of one whole year from and after 
the taking the oath, or until such time as 
this court shall think fit to make choice 
ofany others to succeed in the place or 
places of them or any of them.” 

When Endicott took his oath is not 
precisely known; but there can be no 
doubt that he was sworn and performed 
the duties of his office. 

John Winthrop is chosen Governor of 
the company in England, and John Hum- 
fry ischosen Deputy Governor, with a 
view to their speedy removal, with “the 
patent,” to New England; that course 
having been decided upon by vote, Aug. 
29, preceding. A new Council is also 
chosen. 

1630, Mar.29. Winthrop sets sail from Cowes. 

“ Apr. 8. “ a Isle of Wight. 
June 6. 
June 12. 


* Oct. 20. 


“ 


“ ac 


makes land. 

comes to anchor inside of Ba- 
ker’s Island, Salem. With Winthrop 
came 15 ships and 1500 persons. 

The foregoing table prepares us to repeat the question 
to the reader, ‘‘ Now, which was the first predecessor of 
the present Chief Magistrate of Massachusetts?” Cra- 
Dock, who was the first Governor of the Company, but 
who never came to these shores; ENDICOTT, who was 
the first “Governor” of the Colony, but under Cra- 
dock, as Governor of the Company ; or WINTHROP, who 
was neither first Governor of the Company, nor of the 
Colony, but was the first who held both of those offices 
in New England? 

We take this opportunity to offer a suggestion which 
may help to explain the company’s action with respect 
to the charter. Great importance was, at that time, at- 
tached to the possession of the parchment or paper wri- 
ting of any grant or patent; as witness the story of 
the Charter Oak, in Connecticut, ata later day, and 
also the history of our own colonial charter. So, to 
meet the adverse claims of Oldham and others, Endicott 
was provided, with all possible dispatch, with a ‘‘ dupli- 
cate” patent. Besides this, the charter itself provided 
that on the exhibition of the charter, or of “ the dupli- 
cate or exemplification of the same, without any other 
writ or warrant,’’ &c., the King, the Treasurer, Chan- 
cellor and Barons of the Exchequer, and all collectors 
and farmers of customs, should forthwith “make al- 
lowance and discharge all customs,” &c., to the compa- 
ny’s agent. 

This also accounts for Endicott’s causing the charter, 


“ “ 





there; and was to consist of 13 persons 


securely packed in a covered case, to be carried before 











him ‘in his progresse to and froe,” as we read in Mor- 
ton’s New English Canaan, where the author indulges | 
in much merriment over this “‘impostury’’ of the 
‘man of Littleworth,” as he styles Endicott, who, by 
this means, he says, led some to believe that he “ had | 
bin a fidler,” and still carried some instrument of mu- | 
sic! | 
How soon Winthrop after his arrival assumed the | 
reins of government, does not distinctly appear. It} 
may have been at once, or it may have been after Endi- | 
cott’s year expired. But this is not a matter materially | 
affecting the question before us. Neither is the question 
of Conant’s claims to the gubernatorial) office, which | 
have been ably urged, and, it is believed, are stil) sup- | 
ported by Mr. Thornton. | 
Whether Winthrop’s administration superseded, or | 
merely succeeded Endicott’s, many things go to show 
that Endicott’s board of government of thirteen, con- | 
tinued, as a system of government, at Salcm, and was 
the prototype of the boards of “ selectmen,’’ which now 
form so important a feature in our town system. So | 
that there may have been, after Wiuthrop’s arrival, two | 
governments; one at Salem, and the other at Charles- 


town or Boston — the latter exercising two jurisdictions, | 


one municipal, in which it was equal to the government 
at Salem, and the other corporate, in which it managed | 
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the company’s affairs, and was, of course, imperial, as | 





Mary Jewett the daughter of Nathanell 
and Mary Jewett borne the 17 day 1718. 

Samuel Pengry the son of Job Pengry 
and Elizabeth borne January the 2 day 
1718-19. 


Stephen Dole the son of Richard Dole and 
Elizabeth borne February the 2 day 1718-19. 

Moses Pickard the son of Moses and Lid- 
ia borne January the 9 day 1718-19. 

Sarah Kilburn the daughter of Joseph and 
Mary borne July the 23 day 1711. 

Elizabeth Kilburn borne November the 5 
day 1713 

Mary Kilburne borne the 3 of January 
1716 the daughter of Joseph and Mary. 

Johannah Kilburne the daughter of Joseph 
and Mary borne the 7 day of December 1717. 

Sarah Boynton the daughter of Hilkiah and 


the “Great and General Court.”’ This, however, is | Priscilla borne January the first day 1718-19. 


chiefly conjecture. —Eps 
a. — 
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1718—19. 

Rebecea Smith the daughter of John Smith 
and Ann borne October the 24 day 1714. 

John Wheeler son of Jethro and Hannah 
his wife borne September the twelfth day in 
ye year 1710. 

John Boynton the son of John & Bethiah 
borne December 22 day 1718. 

Jane Jewett the daughter of Nathanell Jew- 
ett and Mary borne the 3 day of Aprili 1713. 

Johannah Jewett the daughter of Nathan- 





ell Jewett and Mary borne March 7 day 1716. | Abygall borne Aprill 4 day 1714. 


Mary Browne the daughter Samuel Browne 
& Elizabeth borne May the 15 1718. 

David Jewett the son of Stephen Jewett & 
Priscilla borne the 10 of June 1714. 

Solomon Jewett the son of Stephen Jewett 
& Priscilla borne September 2 day 1716. 

Rebecca Jewett the daughter of Stephen 
Jewett & Priscilla borne February 1 day 
1718-19 

Jeddedia Peirson the son of Jededia & 
Sarah borne January the 20 day 1717-18. 

Elizabeth Gage the daughter of William 
Gage and Mercy borne March the 8 day 1718. 

Ann Pengre the daughter of Aron Pengre 
and Elizabeth borne March the 7 1719. 

Sarah Thirstan the daughter of Daniell and 
Lidia Thirstan borne May 13 1719. 

Abygall Lighton the daughter of Richard 
& Abygall borne October 9 day 1718. 

Martha Lighton the daughter of Richard & 
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Jonathan Lighton the son of Richard and 
Abygall borne October 19 1715. ; 

Mehitabell Adams the daughter of John 
and Sarah borne June 21, 1719. 

Elizabeth Sanders the daughter of Edward 
Sanders and Elizabeth borne September 25, 
1719. 

Sarah Baley the daughter of Nathaniell 
Baley and Sarah borne November 18, 1719. 

Benjamin Plumer the son of Benjamin 
Plumer and Jane borne October 20, 1717. 

Lidia Scott the daughter of Benjamin Scott 
& Sarah borne December 4, 1719. 

Joseph Kilburne the son of Joseph Kil- 
burne & Mary borne 2 day of July 1719. 

David Palmer the son of Thomas Pallmer 
and Sarah borne July 16, 1717. 

Mary Pallmer the daughter of Thomas 
Palmer and Sarah borne February 15, 1719. 

Isaac Kilburne the son of Isaac & Dorcas 
borne 15 day of October 1717. 

Ruth Scott the dauter of Samuel Seott and 
Elizabeth borne 27 of October 1719. 

Rebeca Hopkinson the daughter of Jerimi- 
ah & Elizabeth borne 26 of January 1713. 

Mercy Hopkinson the daughter of Jerimi- 
ah Hopkinson and Elizabeth borne 26 of May 
1718. 

Thomas Lambert Recorder. 


Marah Prime daughter of Mark Prime and 
Jane his wife borne August the tenth 1719. 

Jonathan Plats son of Moses Platts & Han- 
nah his wife borne November the tenth day 
1719. 

Richard Tenny son of Daniel Tenny and 
Priscilla his wife borne March ye twenty-eight 
1716. 

Bethiah Tenney daughter of Daniel Ten- 
ney and Prissila his wife borne March twen- 
ty-second day 1718. 





Sarah Tenney daughter of Daniel Tenney 
and Prissila his wife borne September the 
eighteenth day 1720. 

Hannah Palmer daughter of John Palmer 
and Mary his wife borne December the thir- 
tyeth day 1719. 

Daniell Person son of Jediah Perrson and 
Sarah bis wife borne October ye ninth day 
1719. 

Beniamin Sawyer son of Ezekiel & Han- 
nah his wife borne June the twenty-ninth day 
1720. 

Amos Jewett son of Aqule and Anne his 
wife borne July ye twenty-second day 1719. 

Mary Perrson daughter of Stephen Perrson 
and Hannah his wife borne May ye 3, 1720. 

Elizabeth Bennet daughter of John Ben- 
nett and Mary his wife borne May ye twenty- 
ninth 1720. 

Samuel Wood son of Thomas Wood & Sa- 
rah his wife borne February ye fifth day 1720. 

Huldah Bridges daughter of John Bridges 
and Huldah his wife borne July ye sixt day 
1720. 

Johannah Lull daughter of Beniamin Lull 
and Elizabeth his wife borne August ye twen- 
ty-sixt day 1720. 

Hannah Mighil daughter of Nathanel Mig- 
hil and Prisiliah his wife borne January the 
third day 1719-20. 

Stephen Palmer son of Francis Palmer and 
Sarah his wife borne September the ninth 
day 1720. 

Moses Pengre son of Job and Elizabeth his 
wife borne November the seventh day 1720. 

Josiah Brown son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
born May ye third 1720. 

Abiall Sadler son of John & Sarah his 
wife born December ye 20, 1720. 

Mary Burpe daughter of Jeremiah and Re- 
bekah his wife borne March ye 19, 1716-17. 
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Joseph Burpe son of Jeremiah and Re- 
bekah his wife born July ye 25, 1719. 

Nathanael Jewett son of Nathanael & Ma- 
ry his wife born December ye 22, 1720. 

Johannah Pickard daughter of Jonathan 
and Johanah his wife born Jenewary the six- | 
teenth day 1720-21. 

Ebenezer Kilburn son of Joseph and Ma- 
ry his wife born Febewary ye 11th 1720-21 

Abigael Nelson daughter of Gershom and 
Abigael born May ye 20th 1720. 

Elizabeth Jewett the daughter of Daniel 
and Elizabeth his wife born June ye eight- 
eenth day 1716. 

Mehetabel Jewett the daughter of Daniel 
and Elizabeth his wife born July ye seven- 
teenth day 1719. 

David Jewett the son of Daniel and Eiiza- 
beth his wife born October the twentee day 
1720. 

John Dutey the son of Samuel and Ruth 
his wife born November ye seventeenth day 
1720. 

Ruth Chute daughter of James & Mary 





his wife born August ye 27th day 1720. 

Jeremiah Elsworth son of Jeremiah and | 
Hannah his wife born December ye 30 day 
1719. 

Daniell Barker son of James and Sarah 
his wife born May ye fourth day 1718. 

Jonathan Barker son of James and Sarah 
his wife born May ye sixteenth day 1720. 

Abel Spafford son of Jonathan & Jemimah 
born November ye fourteenth day 1719. 

Joseph Spafford son of Jonathan and Jemi- 
mah born July ye thirtyeth day 1720. 

Joseph Barker son of Jacob and Margrit 
borne April ye eleventh day 1717. 

Nathaniel Barker son of Jacob & Margrit 
born February ye eight day 1719-20. 





Mary Barker daughter of Jacob & Margrit 
born Jenewary ye twenty fifth day 1721. 

David Adams son of Isaac and Hannah his 
wife born June ye fifteenth day of June 1720. 

John Adams son of John & Sarah his wife 
born April ye twelfth day 1721. 

Thomas Plummer son of Thomas & Ruth 
his wife born Feberwary the eighteenth day 
1719-20. 

Sarah Stickney daughter of Samuel and 
Susanna his wife born March ye 31st day 
1719. 

Lydia Stickney daughter of Samuel & Su- 
sanna his wife born May the twenty seventh 
day 1721. 

Samuel Tenne son of Samuel & Sarah his 
wife born August the seventeenth day 1719. 

Thomas Tenne son of Samuel and Sarah 
his wife born July the seventh day 1721. 

Thomas Burke son of Thomas & Mary his 
wife born November the twenty fifth day 1719. 

Stephen Burke son of Thomas & Mary his 
wife born August the second day 1721. 

Luci Lambert daughter of Thomas and Sar- 
ah his wife born September the twenty sixth 
day 1721. 

David Pickard son of Moses and Lidia his 
wife born November ye eleventh day 1721. 


Calib Jewett son of Nehemiah and Priscil- 
la his wife born November sixteenth day 1721. 

Daniel Tenne the son of Daniel and Pris- 
cilla his wife born May ye twenty second day 
1721. 

Nathaniel Burpe the son of Jeremiah and 
Rebekah his wife born February the seventh 
day 1721-2. 

Ruth Plumer the daughter of Thomas & 
Ruth his wife born February the fifth 1721-2. 

Sarah Northend the daughter of John and 
Bethiah his wife born November the twenty 
fourth day 1721. 















































beth his wife born February the seventh day 
1721-2. 

Ruth Brocklebank daughter of Jobn and 
Ruth his wife born March the first day 1721-2. 

Mary Boynton daughter of Jonathan and 
Margrit his wife born August the twenty first 
day 1720. 

Daniel Chute son of James and Mary his 
wife born May the sixth day 1722. 

Sarah Dutey daughter of Samuel & Ruth 
his wife born Febewary ye eleventh day 1721- 
2. 

Jane Pengre daughter of Job and Elisebeth 
his wife born October ye fifth 1722. 

Hannah Woodbury daughter of Samuel 
and Hannah his wife born October the eight- 
een day 1722. 

Sarah Payson daughter of Mr. Samuel & 
Mrs Mary his wife born November the nine- 
teenth day 1722. 

Abigail Addams the daughter of Isaac 
and Hannah his wife born June the twenty- 
eight day 1722 

Francis Nellson son of Samuel & Anne 
his wife born September the first day in the 
year 1722. 

Elizabeth Jewett daughter of Stephen and 
Prisiliah his wife born June the seventeenth 
day 1721. 

Mary Addams daughter of John and Sarah 
his Wife born February the eleventh day 
1722-3. ; 

Daniel Hale son of Daniel and Judith his 
wife born Febury the fifteenth day 1722-3. 

Aron Clarke son of Jonathan & Jane his 
wife born Febuary the twenty-fifth 1722-3. 

Jeremiah Jewett son of Aqurla and Ann 
his wife born Febuary ye twenty-eight day 
1722-3. 

Daniel Stickney son of Amos and Hepzi- 
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Jane Pifbary daughter of Amos and Elise- 








bah his wife born November ye twenty-second 
day 1722. 

John Plummer son of John and Rebakah 
his wife born December ye twenty-fifth day 
1723. 

Ann Jewett daughter of Daniel and Eliz- 
abeth his wife born July the nineteenth day 
1723. 

John Carpenter son of Edward and Eliz- 
abeth his wife born May the nineteenth day 
1719. 

Hannah Carpenter daughter of Edward 
and Elizabeth his wife born May the eigh- 
teenth day 1721. 

Hepzibah Burpee daughter of Ebenezer 
and Meriam his wife born October the third 
day 1722. 

Elizabeth Pickard daughter of Moses and 
Lidia his wife born October ye twenty-fifth 
day 1728. 

Sarah Pickard daughter of Jonathan and 
Johannah his wife born May ye eighteen day 
1728. 

Mary Jewett daughter of Joseph and Mary 
his wife born July ye eleventh day in ye 
year 1723. 

Thomas Sanders son of Edward and Eliz- 
abeth his wife born November ye second day 
in year 1721. 

Jane Sanders daughter of Edward and 
Elizabeth his wife born June the twenty-fourth 
day in ye year 1728. 

Moses Sticknee son of Samuel and Susanah 
his wife born September the eight day in the 
vear 1723. 

John Thistain son of Jonathan and Lidia 
his wife born August the ninteenth day in ye 
year 1723. 

Faith Jewett daughter of Nathanael & Mary 
his wife born Apriell the seventeenth day in 
ye year 1723. 
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Jonathan Wood son of Thomas & Sarah | Jacob Smith son of Beniamin and Martha 


his wife born the fifth day of June in ye year 
1728. 
Mary Burpe daughter of Thomas & Mary 


his wife born September ye fifteenth day 1720. 


Joseph Smith son of Beniamin and Martha 
his wife born October the twenty eight day 


his wife born October the fourteenth day in | 1724. 


ye year 1728. 


Abigael Hereman daughter of Nathaniel & 


Moses Spafford son of Francis and Prissila| Mahetibael his wife born October the eight 
his wife born Febeuary ye ninteenth day in | day 1721. 


ye year 1722-3. 
Sarah Perrson daughter of Jedediah and 





Nathanael Hereman son of Nathanael and 
Mehitible his wife born March the twenty sec- 


Sarah his wife born Jenewary ye twenty-first | ond day 1722-3. 


day 1721-2. 


Jane Perrson the daughter of David and 


Stephen Plummer son of Thomas Plammer | Jane his wife born May the thirtycth day 


and Ruth his wife born May the twenty ninth | 


day 1724. 


Sarah Perrson daughter of Stephen Perr- | 


1724. 
Mary Addams the daughter of Isaac and 
Hannah his wife born October the twelft day 


son and Hannah his wife born June the seven- 1724. 


teenth 1724. 


David Brockelbank son of John & Ruth| 4 


his wife born March the fourth day 1724. 

Luci Hidden ye daughter of Ebenezer and 
Elizabeth his wife born Apriel ye first day 
1722. 

Mehitable Hobson daughter of Humphrey 
and Mehitable his wife born Febuary the 
twenty-fourth 1721-2 

Thomas Mighill son of Nathanael and Pris- 
illa his wife born Apriel the second day 1722 

Jeremiah Mighill son of Nathanael & Pris- 
cilla his wife born June ye eight day1724. 

Job Pengre son of Job and Elizabeth his 
wife born June ye second day 1724. 

Elizabeth Payson daughter of Eliot and 
Mary his wife born March ye twenty third day 
1723-4. 

Elizabeth Woodbary daugiter of Richard 
and Elizabeth his wife born December ye 6 
day 1721. 

Richard Woodbary son of Richard and Eliz- 
abeth his wife born August the eleventh day 
1724. 





Stephen Wheler the son of Jonathan and 
nne his wife born December the twenty 
fifth day 1716. 


y Abner Wheeler the son of Jonathan and 
Anne his wife born Jenuary the seventh day 
1719. 

Jonathan Wheeler son of Jonathan and 
Anne his wife born June the eleventh day 
1724. 

John Russel son of Joseph and Mebetable 
his wife born October ye twenty first day 
1724. 

Sarah Pengre daughter of Aron and Eliz- 
abeth his wife born April ye first day 1721. 


Lidia Jewett daughter of Samucl anl 
Jemimah his wife born Febewary the eigh- 
teenth 1723-4. 

John Pilsbary ye son of Amos and Eliza- 
beth his wife born November the seventcenth 
1728. 

Jeremiah Hopkinson son of Jeremiah and 
Elizabeth his wife born August the ninth 
day 1722. 









































































Beniamin Addams son of John and Sarah 
his wife borne December ye eight day 1724. | 

Ebinezer Hale son of Daniel and Judith | 
his wife born March ye second day 1724-5. 

Jonathan Elsworth son of Jeremiah and | 
Hannah his wife born January 13 day 1722. 

Nathaniel Ellsworth son of Jeremiah and 
Hannah his wife born April ye sixteenth day 
1724. 

Joseph Brown son of Joseph and Abigael 
his wife born May ye twenty seventh day 
1724. 

George Hibbert son of George and Sarah 
his wife born March the twenteth day 1722- 
3. 

Sarah Plummer daughter of Daniel and 
Abigail his wife born Feberary ye fourth day 
1724-5. 

Stephen Burpee son of Thomas and Mary | 
his wife born March the seventeenth day | 
1724-5, | 

Samuel Brocklebank son of Francis and 
Mary his wife born October the ninteenth | 
day 1724. | 

Sarah Scott daughter of Beniamin and | 
Sarah his wife born September ye twenteth | 
day 1722. 

James Chute son of James and Mary his | 
wife born May the twelft day 1725. | 

Thomas Dickinson son of Thomas and Eliz- | 
abeth his wife born May ye twenty fifth day 
1724. 

Hannah Dickinson ye daughter of ‘Thomas , 
and Elizabeth his wife born September the | 
eighteenth day 1725. 

Jonathan Plummer the son of John and 
Rebekah his wife born Apriel the thirteenth | 
day 1724. | 


Johannah his wife borne Apriel the twenty- 
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so 


| 


ninth day 1725. | 


Amos Dole the son of Richard and Eliza- 
beth his wife born July ye twenty-eight day 
1725. 

Hannah Lull daughter of Thomas and 
Hannah his wife born July the twenty-eight 
day 1721. 

Thomas Lull son of Thomas and Hannah 
his wife born May the fifth day 1725. 

Ruth Todd ye daughter of John and Ruth 
his wife born Febewary the eight day 1720. 

Daniel Todd the son of John and Ruth his 
wife born Janewary the twelft day 1722. 

Mary Todd ye daughter of John and Ruth 
his wife born September ye fifth day 1723. 

Elizabeth Todd ye daughter of John & 
Ruth his wife born July ye elevanth day 
1725. 

Jeremiah Burpee son of Ebinezer and Mir- 
iam his wife born September the tenth day 
1724. 

Hannah Tenne the daughter of John and 
Sarah his wife born January ye seventh day 
1725-6. F 

Mary Stewart the daughter of Ebenezer and 
Elizabeth his wife born October ye twenty 


| sixth day 1715. 


Charles Stewart son of Ebenezer and Eliz- 
abeth his wife born May ye thirty-first day 
1718. 

Jane Stewart ye daughter of Ebenezer & 
Elizabeth his wife born August ye seventh 
day 1720. 

Nathanael Tenne son of Daniel and Eliz- 
abeth his wife born January the twenty ninth 
day Anno Dom. 1723-4. 

Sarah Thirstain daughter of Jonathan and 
Lidia his wife born May the twenty-sixth day 


Jane Pickard ye daughter of Jonathan and | 1725. 


Francis Pickard son of Francis and Ednah 
his wife born Febewary ye sixth day 1724-5. 





Elizabeth Sawyer daughter of John & Ma- 
ry his wife born Janewary eight day 1718. 

John Sawyer son of John and Mary his 
wife born September ye twenty-eight day 
1722. 

Elizabeth Palmer daughter of Francis and 
Elizabeth his wife born March the thirty-first 
day 1726. 

John Pengre son of Job & Elizabeth his 
wife born Febuary ye twenty-fifth day 1725-6. 

Sarah Jewett daughter of Maxemilian & 
Sarah his wife born June ye eight day 1707. 

Faith Jewett daughter of Maximilian & 
Sarah his wife born Aprill ye thirteth day 
1710. 

Hepzibah Jewett ye daughter of Maxemil- 
ian and Sarah his wife born November ye 
second day 1712. 

Anne Jewett daughter of Maxemilian & 
Sarah his wife born July ye seventeenth day 
1715 

Jeremiah Jewett son of Maxemilian & Sa- 
rah his wife born September ye eleventh day 
1720. 

Assa Spaford son of Francis and Prisiliah 
born August the fourth day 1725. 

Jonathan Bayley son of John and Elizabeth 
his wife born July the twenty-eight day 1724. 

Elizabeth Bayley ye daughter of John and 
Elizabeth his wife born August the fifteenth 
day 1725. 

Elizabeth Brocklebank ye daughter of Fran- 
cis and Mary his wife born July ye 28th day 
1726. 

William Stickney ye son of Samuel and 
Susannah his wife born August ye 27th 1726. 

Abigall Plummer ye daughter of Daniel 
& Abigael his wife born March ye thirty-first 
day 1726. 
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Molle Perrson ye daughter of David and 











Jane his wife born July the twenty-sixth day 
1726. 

Olliver Boynton ye son of David and Love 
his wife born August ye sixteenth day 1726. 

Elizebeth Mighill daughter of Nathanael 
& Prisilla born September 29th 1726. 

Hannah Bayley the daughter of John & 
Elizabeth his wife born January ye first day 
1726-7. 

Jane Northend the daughter of John & 
Bethiah his wife born Apriel the thirteenth 
day 1724. 

John Pickard son of Moses and Lydia his 
wife born July the eleventh day 1726. 

Isaac Burpee son of Jonathan & Hannah 
his wife born July the tenth day Anno Dom- 
ini 1715. 

Samuel Northend son of John and Bethiah 
his wife born March ye eleventh day 1726-7. 


Joseph & Benjamin Woodbury sons of 
Richard & Elizabeth his wife born June the 
twenty-fifth day 1725. 

Susanah Hobson daughter of Moses & 
Lidia his wife born January ye sixteenth day 
in ye year 1726-7. 

Samuel Plummer son of Thomas & Ruth 
his wife born June the sixt day in the year 
1726 

Elizabeth Dickinson daughter of John & 
Susanah his wife born November ye twenty- 
sixt day 1723. 

Sarah Dickinson daughter of John and 
Susanah his wife born May ye thirty-first day 
1726. 

John Stickney son of John and Annah his 
wife born March ye twenty-first day in ye 
year 1725-6. 

Joseph Briges son of John & Hulday his 
wife born Apriel ye eight day in ye year 1726. 
Jane Sanders daughter of Edward and 
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Elizabeth his wife born June ye twenty-second 


day 1723. 
Joseph Sanders son of Edward and Eliz- 


abeth his wife born May the second day 1725. 


Mary Sanders daughter of Edward and 
Elizabeth his wife born March ye twenteth 
day in ye year 1726-7. 

Stephen Perrson son of Stephen & Han- 


nah his wife born October the twenty-fifth | 


day in ye year 1726. 

Mary Smith daughter of Benjamin & Mar- 
tha his wife born March ye thirteenth day 
1726-7. 

Elizabeth Bayley ye daughter of Joseph 
and Sarah his wife born December ye twenty- 
seventh 1725. 


Nathanael Bayley the son of Joseph &) 


Sarah his wife born March ye seventeenth 
day 1726-7. 

Enoch Heriman son of John & Jane his 
wife born May the eighteenth day 1727. 

Sarah Palmer daughter of John and Mary | 
his wife born Febereuary ye seventh day 1721- 
9. 

Sarah Palmer daughter of John and Mary | 
his wife born Apriel ye seventeenth day 1724. 


Mehetable Palmer daughter of —and Ma- 


ry his wife born March ye eighteenth day | 


1726-7. 

Hannah Addams daughter of John and 
Sarah his wife born August ye eleventh day 
1727. 

Samuel Thirstian son of Jonathan & Lidia 
his wife born June ye seventh day 1727. 

Ester Burpee daughter of Thomas & Mary 
his wife born August the twenty-second day 
1726. 

Anne Creecy daughter of John and Sarah | 
his wife born January ye thirteenth day 1726-| 
7 

Mary Jewett daughter of Benjamin and 


Dority his wife born November ye twenty- 
fourth day 1726. 

Prisila Jewett daughter of Stephen & Ly- 
dia his wife born June ye thirtieth day in ye 
, year 1727. 

Ebenezer Rusell son of Joseph and Mehet- 
able his wife born January ye third day in 
ye year 1727-8 

Sarah Burpee daughter of Ebenezer and 
Meriam is wife born July ye tenth day 1726. 

Samuel Deute son of Samuel and Ruth 
his wife born May ye twentyeth day in ye 
| year 1726. 

Hannah Creecy daughter of Abell and 
Hannah his wife born Febeuary ye seven- 
teenth day 1727-8. 

Bridgit Boynton daughter of Joseph & 
Bridgit born January ye twenty-ninth day 
| 1702. 

Abiel Boynton son of Joseph & Bridgit 
born May the fifteenth day 1705. 

Epbraem Boynton son of Joseph and Brid- 
| ‘git born July the sixteenth day 1707. 
| Zaccheus Boynton son of Joseph and 
Bridgit born Aprill the third day 1710. 

' Ednah Boynton daughter of Joseph and 
Bridgit born September the twenty-sixth day 
1712. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Eliz Carr 4mo 1691. 
Will of Elizabeth Carr of Salisbury dated 
| 18th Mch 1683-4, mentions sons George Carr 
| and William Carr, daughters Mary Bayley 
















Sarah Baker and Anna Putnam, grand-child | 
James Woodmansye, sons John Carr, Rich- | 
ard Carr and James Carr, and appoints son | 


James Carr ex’or. witnesses William Bus- 
well, James Allin and Richard Long. _ pro- 
bate June 30, 1691. died 6th May ’91 or 
thereabouts. Inventory of above estate 
taken June 1691, by Henry hornne Jr and 
William Buswell, amounting to £64 3s. 
returned by James Carr ex’or, June 30, 1601. 


Joseph Elkins. 4mo 1691, 
Inventory of estate of Joseph Elkins of 
Salem, taken by Jeremiah Neal who return- 
ed ‘To the waiges that was due upon the 
Expedition to Canady £2 13s 10d ° an ac- 
count of charges also for what he had paid 
out amounting to £2 5s leaving 8s 10d in 

his hand. allowed June 30, 1691. 


John Roby 4mo 1691. 

Inventory of estate of John Roby of Hav- 
erhill ‘slain by ye hand of ye Enimie June 
ye 22” and taken the 23 of June 1691, by 
Samuel Mercer and Joseph Kingsbery 
amounting to £302 4s. returned by ‘Thom- 
as Roby of Hampton, brother of deceased 
who is appointed adm’r June 30, 161. 

Rich'’d Hubbard, Sept. 1691. 

This Present Writeing declareth & Wit- 
nesseth, that Whereas Mr Richard Hubbard 
Gent. formerly of Ipswich Deeeased Intestate, 
not Leaving a Will for ye settlement and 
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thought Sutable for her Dowrye, as also to 
Order or make & sett apart such Severall 
parts for ye Children as might be an Equall 
distribution, Viz; to ye Gentlewoman, a Ten- 
ament Which was part of ye Estate which 
is called, Colborns farme, & also Ten acres 
of Land on ye south side of ye brook or riv- 
er, which pertained to ye said farme ye 
which was accout’ed for her full dower, ye 
Eldest Son a double portion of ye remainder, 
& ye other children single shares, Equally, 
all which Estate to remain in their mothers 
hands until they came of age or Capacity to 
receive & Improve their parts, Leaving Such 
proviso in Case of ye Death of any, yt their 
shares should Goe tu ye rest as according to 
such proportion, and by reason of Severall 
diversions or Overtures in ye world, ye Time 
was Lapsed, until such time as one was dead, 
& one of ye children which is a daughter is 
married to Mr John Cotten, which was some 
Considerable ‘Time before now, yet no dis- 
tribution was made; Whereupon at ye Court 
held at Ipswich april ye 22nd 1691, by ad- 
jeurnment, The three Sons, viz; Richard 
Nathaniel & John, appeared & Chose their 
Severall Guardians. & ye Court approved of 
their Choice, viz; Richard chose his une’e, 
Mr William Hubbard; Nath’] chose Capt 
Daniel Epps, & John chose Capt Tho’s Wade, 
at which time Mr Jno. Cotten in ye behalfe 
of himselfe & ye rest of ye children, Did 


disposall of his Estate, amongst his posterity | move for a division of ye Estate. ye Court 


which he then left, which was a Widow, | 


ordered yt ye Gentlemen formerly appoynted 


with five Small Children; and ye honored| by ye Court, with those which ye Sons have 


County Court of Essex at Salem in anno! 


1684. Took Care for ye Relict, & also ye| true Intent of ye Court in ye matter, as near 


chose Guardians, appyont according to ye 


Children, in Refferance as to them, consid-| & as Justly as they can, In persueance of 
erring their Severall Capacityes, and for| which Order ye aforesaid Committee with 
That End appoynted a Comittee to assign to| ye Guardians & Mr Cotton Convened on 


the Gentlewoman, Such part as was then| ye 7th of this Instant was upon ye place, & 














veiwed ye Lands, buildings, & priv iden 
considered, have agreed & as they think it 
Just and Equall, have determined & settled 
as each ones Fquall share, Viz; To Rich- 
ard ye Eldest Son of all ye houseing & Lands 
on ye Northerly side ye County rode, to ye 
Pond & adjoyning to ye pond pertaining to 
ye estate, not disposed before ye Orchard Wc., 
& thirtie acres of Land on ye southerly side 
of ye Country rode, in ye feild or plaine 
next to & adjoyneing to ye Land of Abra- 
ham Tillton, as also ye one halfe of ye medow 
bordering upon ye brook upon ye skirt of ye 
Plains shall be and remaine for ye said Richard, 
his heirs & assigns, to be possessed of when 
he attaineth to age, according to Law, & is 
hereby accounted his full Double portion. 
2d. To Mr John Cotten In behalfe of his 
wife for her part or portion, have allotted & 


Settled all that remaining part of fifti foure | 


acres & a quarter, & which is on the South- 
erly side of ye brook or river, being upland 
& Swampie Land, bordering eastwardly upon 
ye Towne Comon, and Southwardly partly by 
Barnard Thorne & partly by Alexsander 
Thomson Land, & southwestwardly & west- 
wardly & on Land of Nath’l Browne. Bar- 

nard Thorne, or ye Ten aeres of Land to be 
laid out to ye Gentlewoman as her remain- 

ing part of Dower So there will remaine & 
be for ye said Mr Cotten his heirs & assigns, 
by Estimation about forty & four acres & a 
quarter & Some Small od measure, which is 
& shall be, accounted his full part of ye Es- 

tate, & portion of ye Lands Left as a Single 
Share, Equall to ye rest, only by agreement 
reserveing for those yt dwell on ye rest of ye 
farme on ye Northerly side ye brook or river, 
free liberty Cross ye one corner of ye said 
Land over ye brook & causey to ye comon, 
for Wood & Timber, or as ocation shall be 
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continually from time to time without moles- 
tation, which is about eight or ten rods, 
from ye brook to ye Comon, provided They 
which Improve as above said, bear their 
proportionable part, towards the mentaineing 
of a gate or barrs to be kept good, & Sub- 
stantiall, from time to time safe for an Out- 
lett. 


And as for the other two children. Viz, 
Nathl. and John for there Each Single Share, 
have allotted as Just and Equall, all ye re- 
maining part of ye plaine and meadow, on ye 
Southerly Side ye Country rode, which will 
remaine after ye Said Richard hath had his 
meadow and his Thirtie acre Land Seperated 
from ye rest. ‘Then that which remaines 

_ both Upland and meadow to be Equally divi- 

‘ded both for Quantity and Quallity, Each 
| having a part like front upon ye high way, 
Shall be and remaine in their mothers hands 
till the Children or some of them come of 
age, then to be divided & is accounted, Just 
& Equall, m confirmation whereof ye parties 
concerned, both Comitte & Guardians & oth- 
ers concerned have Sett to their hands this 
sixteenth day of July 1691, respectively. 

We ye Subscribers being William Hubbard as guard- 
ye former Comitte appoynt- ian to Richard Eldest Son 
ed by ye Court, set to our to ye deceased Mr. -_—— 
hands, with Consent, to ye, Hubbard. Daniel Epps 
above written, Guardian unto Nathan 

John A pleton \Second Son of ye deceased 
Danie] Epps \Mr. Richard Hubbard. 
7m 25, 1691 Simon Stacy \Thomas Wade Guardian — 

Mr. John Cotton junr. of | ne — ye youngest son o' 
Plymouth, acknow!ed Mr Richard 
what is Contained in this a, & in his 8. Jno. 
half sheet to be his Act and|behalfe. John Cotton Con- 
Deed so far as it concernsjcerned consents to ye above 
him in sight of Sarah his} premisess. As Witness my 
wife. hand, John Cotton Jr. of 

Before us Plymouth. 


Sim Bradstreet Govr 
Sam Sewall Assist. 


Sarah Rowell 4mo 1691. 

Petition of Sarah Rowell widow of Phillip 
Rowell in reference to the estate of Richard 
Currier once of Amesbury and Johannah his 
wife, deceased about four years since, who 
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died in Oct. last; also widow Hannah foot | A LIST OF DEAHTS IN BEVERLY, 
only daughter of said Currier dated Ames-| MADE BY COL. ROBERT HALE. 


pury 20 4mo 1691. 


| 
, i = | 
Nathl. Bradstreet 7 mo 1791. 


Inventory of estate of Nathaniel Bradstreet 
late of Rowley, who died on the voyage to 
Cannada taken 28 Sept. 1691, by Samuel 
Platts and James Bagley amounting to £11 
4s 3d with a legacy from his father Capt. 
Moses Bradstreet £100, returned 9 ber 3 
1691 by Priscilla his widow and Moses 
Bradstreet his brother, who were appointed 
almrs. Apr 21 1691. 


John Ayre 7 mo 1691. 

Inventory of estate of John Ayres of Ip- 
swich cordwinder who died in the Canada 
voyage 2: November 1690 taken 6th 
October 1691 by Thomas Knowlton Sr. 
and John Knowlton Jr. amounting to £25 
Os llddebts due from the estate £7 Xs 3d; 
returned 9 ber 3 1691 by Joseph Ayre broth- 
er of deceased who was appointed admr 22 
April 1691. 


William Ballard 7 mo 1691 

Inventory of Estate of William Ballard of 
Andover taken 23 October 1689 by Thomas 
Chandler and John Abbott amounting to 
£206 8s 6d returned September 29 1691 by 
Joseph Ballard son of the deceased who is ap- 
pointed exor. 

Agreement of heirs of William Ballard of 
Andover dated 23d of October 1687. Sworn 
toin Court Sept 28 1691, and signed by} 
William Blunt, Henry Holt, Samuel Butter- | 
field, Joseph Butterfield, John Spalden, A be- 
gell Ballard, Joseph Ballard, William Bal- 
lard, John Ballard, and Grace Ballard the| 
widow. | 





(To be Continued.) 


Contiuued from Vol. 5, Page 24. 


1749. 
636 Negro child of Capt. A. Woodby 159 
637 A child of Benjamin Roundy. 





638 «© «© Jno, Lovett Jr 160 
639 9d “ “ “ “ “ 161 
640 A Paul Thorndikes 162 


641 Daul Batcheller’s Wife. 
642 Wm Grover’s Wife. 
643 Tho. Symonds ) of ye Small 74 
644 Israel Biles ; Pox in London. 75 
645 Wid. of John Stone near 80 yrs. 
646 Child of Jeffery Thistle. 
47 *“ Mark Mors. 
648 Negro Girl of Mr Ellis. 
649 Child of Wid. of Jer. Butman 
650 “ Eb Ellenwood. 
651 Mary Bryant. 
652 Jond. Conant abt 55. 
653 Wid. Kenny’s Negro Girl. 
654 Capt Herrick’s Cesar 76 
655 Child of Wm Ellinwood’s. 
656 Wid. of Deacon Allen Sept 25. 
657 ** Israel Eliot Oct 18. 
658 Saml Cole’s child Oct 31. 
659 Ambrose Cleaves child 
660 Wid. of Henry Herrick. 
661 Jno Prime abt 50 Nov 27. 
662 Peter Ober’s Child Dee 3. 

Decr. 10 1749, 

1750. 

663 Robt Roundy’s Wife D 22 x 
664 Osman Trask’s “ “ 23. 


164 


165 


665 Infant of Wid. Hanna Clark. 

666 Freeb Patch. x 
667 Deacon Benj. Balch Jan 8. 68. 

668 Jno. Thornd Jr’s Wife 13. 

669 David Larkum’s “18. 
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670 David William’s ab 70. 
671 David Larkum abt 87 F. 15. 
672 David Batcheller’s Child. 
673 Cornel’s Woodberry’s Wife. 
674 Infant of Charles Shettuck. 


675 <‘ Negro of Robert Stone. 
676 ‘= of Tho Ober. 
677 ‘“ Jno Hilten. 


670 Jno Lovett Atat 84 April. 

679 Inft of Geo. Gallop. 

680 Benj. Roundy’s Wife. 

681 Rob Woodberry May 21. 

682 Andr Wood’s Child June 5. 

683 Joseph Foster abt 64 Jan 28 

684 Inft of Tho Davis Aug 3. 

685 Eben Cox’s wife Sept 11. 

686 James Woodberry * 16. 

687 Jona Stanley’s Child. 

688 Josh Bisson S. 28 E 98. 

689 Jo Leech Et 12. 

690 Jona Thorad at Hallifax S. 28. 77 
691 Paul Thorndike at Hallifax O. 12. 78. 
692 Mary Mullen Xt 74. 

693 Wm Tuck Jr abt 40 yrs old. 

694 Wid. of Peter Pride Et about 72. 
695 “ Will Haskall “64. 
Deer. 10 1750. 

696 Wid. of Jona Conant abt 55. 

697 Mr Ellis’s Negro Mh. 10 

698 Deacon Dodge’s Widow AX 78. 

699 Eb Ashbye’s wife abt 65. 

700 My Negro man Primus Mh. 16 abt 38 
701 Mr John Rea At abt 48. 

702 Samll Trask 4% 62. 

703 Elisha Woodb. zt 45 mar. 25. 

704 Peter Pride’s Son Ht 12 mar. 28. 
705 Hannah Woodberry Ait 40“ 29. 
706 A Child of Josh Herricks. 

707 John Bradford ASt abt 60. 

708 Rd. Woodberry At 66. 

709 Benj. Stanley’s wife Ait abt 45 Apr 2. 


ie) 











sea 


710 Robt Sallowes’s Wife A&t 63 April 3. 


711 Peter Prides Wife At 45 ne 
712 Wid. of Edwd Ashbye Akt 41 “5. 
713 Wid. of Dea. Crosby? “ 85“ 4. 
714 Jno. Eliot Att 58 a) 1D 


715 Nath Roberts Att 71. 

716 Titus Stanley Et 21 Apl. 9. 

717 Jona Smith Aut 54 iH: 

718 Sarah Cole ‘‘ 36 12. 

719 Timo Stanley’s youngest son at Jamai- 
79 

Isaac Woodb. Serv. Boy Apl 16. 

Jona Harris’s Wife 24. 

722 Wid. of Harry Smith 30th zt 89. 

723 Neh Smith Ait 52 30th. 

724 Tho Woodb. ** 48. 

725 Geo. Tuck’s Wife Ait 70- 

726 Geo Tuck Aet 74 May 8th. 

727 Wid. of Randal Preston. 

728 Sam] Butman abt 70 17th. 

729 Nicho Patch abt 30 18th. 

730 Benj. Stanley May 25. 

731 Rich. Hood in Bristol Sm Pox t 80 

732 Nicho Pierce (going to Spain) | 81 

733 An Infant of William Eliot July 3. 

734 Eben Ashbye’s Gr. Son August 17. 

735 Danl Bacheller Aug. 18th. 

736 Wid. of Jno Rea Sept 6. 


se 


ae 


720 
721 


737 ‘* ‘* William Leech Oct 7th. 

738 Wm Stanley’s eldest son Sm. Pox at 
82 

739 Nath Ellinwood drowned at sea 83 


740 Wid. of Geo Trow Met 84 Novy 1. 
741 James Taylor At 66 


Dee 10, 1751. 
742 Wm Grover 67 Dee 17. 
743 Wid. of Sam. Butman Jan 3d. 
744 James Smith’s Boy. 
745 David Corning Feb 19 
746 Wm Stanley’s Wife. 
747 Rd. Thistle Mch 17 Et 67. 
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748 Mary Picket 27. 

749 Edward Trask Ap 8. 

750 James Giles’s Child 13. 

751 Wid. of Wm Presson Et 86 Ap 23. 
752 Samll* Trask’s Widow May 1. 
753 James Patch’s Wife 10. 

754 Thot Mos’s Wife June 2d. 

755 Tho Kerry’s Wife 4th 

756 Wid Bartlet (M. Mors’s mother) 
757 Wm Tuck’s Negro Adam 2\1st. 
758 Benj Woodberry Jr’s Wido. 
759 Jno Morgan Atat 58 July 18. 
760 Joseph Harris 27. 

761 Capt Herrick’s Negro Scipio 31. 
762 Inft of Jo Lovett Au 10. 


763 ‘ * Jno Hilton 8S. 27. 

764. Benj. Fliot’s Daught. 0. 20 

765. Wid. of Jno. Baker. 

766. Wid. of James Ashbye D. 17. N.S. 
Dec. 21, 1752 N. S. 

767. Paul Haskel’s Child Jan. 2%. 

768. Benj. Roundy Mar 28. 

769. Wm. Thompson’s Child Ap 16. 

770. A Child of Geo. Gallop Ap 24. 

771. Benj. Trask Aet 86 May 15. 

772. Jo. Woodberry 2d July 2d. 

775. Inf't 3 1-2 yrs. of Nath. Wood- 

berry July 29th. 

774. Inf't of Wm. Eliot Aug. 12. 

775. Lieut. Jno. Cleaves “ 13. 

776. Inft. of Jo. Foster * 19. 

777. © © Edw. Cox Sept 25. 

77s. “ Benj. Cleaves Jr. Oct. 9. 

779. Benj. Roundy’s wife Nov. 21. 

780. Wid. Eliz. Corning Aet 76 Dec. 9. 

: Dee. 21 1753. 

781. Wid. Eliz. Sears Ae. 75 Dee. 25. 

782. Nath. Dodge’s daughter Jan. 12 

783. Jona Harris’s daughter Jan. 13. 

* James ’ t Jno? 


Edw’d Woodberry drown’d going 


784. 
into Virginia. 84 
785. James Smith June 12. 
786. Obed Woodberry lost at sea 85 
787. Jno. Roundy’s Negro Girl. 
788. Jno. Williams Aet. July 21. 
789. Robert Pateh dyed in England 86 
790. Inf’t of Retire Trask Aug. 18. 
791. Wm. Taylor’s Wife Sep. 8 
792. Isaac Woodberry’s Wife Oct. 2. 
793. Inf’t of Benj. Jeffrey. 
794. Wid. of Capt. Rob. Woodberry 
Dee. 5. 
795. Israel Thorndike Aet. 30. 


(To be Continued.) 
ee 
CORRECTIONS. 

Vol 18, page 190, Ist column, 21st line 
from top. ‘‘Simon Willard of Salem, mar- 
ried 30 April, 1702, Elizabeth, widow of 
Johr Walley, whom he survived. ”’ 

This Simon who married Mrs. Walley, was 
son of Rev. Samuel Willard, of the Old 
South, and President of Harvard College 
He graduated at Harvard College,1695. 
He died probably in 1712. He was in trade 
in Boston. He was nephew of Deacon Simon, 
of Salem, who married Ist, Martha Jacob, 
2dly, Priscilla Buttolph,—see Willard Me- 
moir, page 368. 

Vol. 5, page 10, 2d column, 4th line from 
top, for ‘‘ October n,”’ read ‘‘ October 2.” 

Vol 5, page 10, 2d column, 5th line, for 
“Pe 2 gre,”’ read ‘‘ Pengre.”’ 

Vol. 5, page 13, 2d column, 5th line from 
‘top, for ‘‘ 1716-16” read ‘* 1715-16.”’ 
| Vol- 5, page 13, 2d column, 7th line, for 

‘*Feb. 23” read ‘‘ Feb. 22.” 
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Vol. 5, page 38, 1st column, 17th line 
from the bottom, for ‘‘£2,000” read “£9,- 
000.”’ 
































